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From Household Words. 
THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


Tr is natural to men to have a strong curiosity 
about the least known parts of the world they live 
in. There are thousands of children in every coun- 
try in Europe—to say nothing of America—whose 
hearts beat as they read the story of the first 
voyage of Columbus; and, when these children 
grow up to be men and women, they read the 
story with more and more interest ; with not less 
sympathy with the spirit of adventure of those 
ancient mariners, and with a more experienced 
sense of the perseverance and heroism which ac- 
complished the acquisition of a hemisphere. The 
time for such curiosity to be felt and indulged is 
not over yet; for there are large spaces of our 

lobe which are still almost unknown to us, 
There are some, the existence of which isa matter 
of little more than suspicion, There are some 
which have been seen only as a faint but distinct 
outline against the pale skies of the Southern Pole. 
There are some which we know only on the testi- 
mony of a ship’s crew or two, who have seen at 
night, miles off across a surging sea, volcano fires 
lighting up vast plains of snow. And there is one 
great country, which, having been familiarly 
talked of two or three centuries before Columbus 
looked abroad over the Atlantic, has since been 
shut up from observation, and has by degrees 
become the profoundest secret of its kind, that is 
shrouded from every ove but that of Heaven. Its 
inhabitants are compelled to let the sun and stars 
know about their country, but a have taken all 
possible care that nobody else shall. Thibet is the 
very Bluebeard’s closet of the great round house 
we live in, For several centuries A — 

nalty for peeping and prying into it has been 
ord It if me Beg indeed, that Russia knows 
more than she chooses to tell; but whatever she 
may know is of no use to anybody else. 

When Indian officers repair to the skirts of the 
Himalaya mountains for coolness in the summer 
months, they look up, as generations before them 
have done, to the vast snowy peaks towering in 
the sky, and feel how provoking it is to be unable 
to learn anything of what lies on the other side. 
Now and then a botanist, wandering on and on 
through a pass, has found himself » prisoner for 
going beyond the boundary ; and here and there 
such a man as the German physician who attended 
Prince Waldemar of Prussia, ventures to proceed, 
with the most innocent air imaginable, as if he 
never dreamed of trespassing, and so pleases and 
amuses the people he meets that they seem sorry 
to turn him back, and go some way with him, to 
see that he comes to no harm. Then, with what 
glee he tells in India, on his return, of the people 

e has seen with sheepskins on their backs, and 
Chinese caps on their heads, and their hair twisted 
into tails ; and perhaps of some Lama dwellin 
about a Buddhist temple on some hill within 
view! Still, there has ever remained the — 
—what any country can be like which is formed 
in such a wayas Thibet. Toascend the Himalayas 
is a tremendous effort. The peaks, rising to 
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twenty-four thousand feet from the plains of India, 
are, of course, out of reach ; the are quite 
formidable enough, some being about half that 
height, and some more. Now, the strange thing 
is that the traveller, having climbed these twelve 
or fifteen thousand feet, finds Thibet lying just 
below him—within a stone's throw, one might 
almost say, and at the bottom of a mere slope. It 
is, in fact, a high table-land, with a temperature 
and productions like those of a cool country. If 
he could get leave to cross this table-land, he 
would arrive at another range of mountains, with 
another high table-land on the other side. And 
again, there is a third; so that in the heart of 
Asia, between the third range of mountains and 
the borders of Siberia, there is a region of the 
wildest country, bristling with glaciers, with 
frozen torrents in the ravines, and plains covered 
with snow for a considerable part of the year. If 
ever we gain access to this centre of Asia, there 
will be a new realm for the descriptive traveller, 
in this grandest of the cold regions of the earth. 

So, for centuries now, Europeans have gazed up 
at this high table-land from the plains of India, 
with a stronger desire to know what was doing 
there than in the moon, but with little more 
chance. There is one circumstance, however, 
which the inhabitants of Thibet have contrived to 
make known, for the gratification of their national 
pride. They are proud of their origin, and think 
that it accounts for their being the cleverest peo- 
ple in the world ; of which fact they entertain no 
doubt. They say that God sent down upon their 
mountains the king of the monkeys, who was so 
wise a monkey that he lived in a cave, and let 
nobody in, that he might meditate undisturbed. 
A female demon, however, had a mind to live on 
the earth ; and she assumed a beautiful form, and 
appeared in the cave one day, and asked the mon- 
key king to marry her. He pleaded that he was 
too busy with his meditations; but the demon 
prevailed at last; and their offspring peopled 
Thibet, in the form of men more cunning and imi- 
tative than any others. 

It happens, however, that the Roman Catholic 
Church has a disrespectful opinion that even the 
Thibetians may be capable of improvement, and, 
formerly, there was a French mission in China— 
actually established at Peking, under sufferance of 
the emperors. One emperor, however, could not 
abide the ‘‘ Christian infidels,’’ as the. Orientals 
call Europeans, and killed or drove away all he 
could find. This was about half-a-century ago. 
Some of the Chinese converts made their esca 
beyond the Great Wall, and settled in the Land 
of Grass, as Tartary is called in China. The Tar- 
tars allowed them to cultivate patches of ground ; 
and there they were found by some French mis- 
sionaries. No sooner did these priests become ac- 
quainted with the Tartars, than, as they say, the 
loved them—loved their simplicity, their hospital. 
ity, their freedom from trickery and selfishness. 
They longed to make Christians of them ; and 
they were allowed to try. Orders were received 
from head-quarters for two of them—Messrs. Huc 
and Gabet—to travel further into the country 
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wherever they could penetrate, and see how large a 
new region might be annexed to their church, These 
gentlemen have published their adventures, and it 
is to their book that our readers are indebted for 
this article. 

On the receipt of this order, the missionaries 
sent a young convert, who had been a Buddhist 
priest, to bring up some camels which they had 
sent out to graze, whilst they finished preparing 
their catechisms and tracts in the language of the 
country—the Mongol. At best, the season was 
rather late for such a journey ; but, moreover, the 
days on, and the camels did not appear. 
The missionaries were on the point of starting alone 
(for they would not take any Chinese with them) 
into the deserts of Tartary, at the beginning of 
winter, when their convert and his camels a 

Great was the joy, and noisy the bustle 
among the Christians of the place. The blue 
linen tent was patched; the copper kettle was 
tinkered ; one man cut wooden tent-pegs ; another 
put new legs to the joint-stool ; others made ropes, 
and rolled up the goat-skins which were to serve 
as beds. At length the trio set forth; the two 
priests on a camel and a white horse, and their 
convert, whose very inconvenient name was Sam- 
dachiemba, ona black mule. (Having given his 
name once at length, we will henceforth write him 
— 8.) 5S. led two other camels, which carried 
the , 

Sometimes the travellers slept in their tent, 
which was apt to be very cold ; and sometimes in 
a house, which was apt to be extremely hot; in 
fact, they slept on a furnace when in a native 
house. The entire household was in one large 
room, where all the cooking, eating, sleeping, 
talking, and scolding went on—to say nothing of 
— and gambling. In the midst of the apart- 
ment there is always a large raised counter, on 
which everybody sits and lies down to sleep. In 
one end of this counter boilers are inserted for the 
cooking; and the heat from the furnace passes 
into the interior of the ‘‘ Kang,’’ as the counter is 
called, affording a warm bed to everybody. A reed 
matting, or a floor of planks, is spread under the 
sleeper; but if he do not accurately understand 
how to place the reeds, or the planks, he is likely 
to be ‘‘ done brown’”’ on one side, while the other 
may chance to be stiff with cold. _If this is cleverly 
managed, there is sti!l much which is not exactly 
conducive to sleep; for instance, swarms of ver- 
min, clouds of tobacco, and the fumes of burning 
dung, of garlic, and rancid oil, such as the cotton- 
wick is floating in. Then there is the gossip of 
one party, who may like to lie awake very late, 
chatting over their tea; or of another, who may 
prefer having their tea in the middle of the night ; 
er of a third, who may want it before they go out 
at daybreak. On the whole, we feel that when- 
ever we travel there, we shall prefer the tent, if we 
ean but keep up any vital warmth in usatall. In 
@ tent, one can at least have a choice of posture ; 
whereas, in a Tartar inn, the sleepers on a kang, 
if numerous, must lie in a circle, with their feet 
all together in the middle. It must be a curious 
sight to the spiders just over their heads. On the 
first night the priests slept in their tent—a pecu- 
liar piece of business being to be done in the morn- 
ing, to which they did not wish to draw attention 
from heathens. They found they were not yet out 
of reach of Chinese customs, for they were roused 
from their first doze by a horrible noise, such as 


searcely anything but a Chinese gong could pro- 
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duce. It was the Inspector of Darkness, who 
made such a din with his tam-tam, that the tigers 
and wolves all made off at the top of their speed 
One would put up with any noise for such a 
result. 

The business which the priests had to do in the 
morning was to change their appearance. The 
Christians at the inn knew it, and were very un- 
happy about it ; but the missionaries were de- 
termined to assume a priestly dress. In China, 
they had been compelled to dress like the laity. 
Now, they chose to dress like the priests of Buddha, 
to secure respect to their vocation. So S. flourished 
his razor, and cut off the long tails that hung down 
behind, and shaved their crowns. Then they 
dressed themselves all in yellow and red, sent away 
the hot wine and the chafing-dish, declaring that 
good Lamas renounced drinking and smoking ; took 
each a roll, steamed in the furnace, and ate it he- 
side a rivulet, indulging in the luxury of the wild 
currants that grew on the banks. 

They were now to leave all Christians behind, 
and enter on the wilds. Off they set, in their 
yellow gowns, up a tremendous mountain, infested 
with wild beasts, and robbers, and frosts, and pit- 
falls. Of all these horrors, the thieves appear to 
be the worst—they are such abominable hypo- 
crites, with all their cruelty! They speak very 
sweetly to the traveller, telling him that they are 
tired, and find it rather cold, and have need of his 
horse, his cloak, and so on, till he is absolutely 
stripped of everything. If he comply at once, he 
is humbly thanked, and left to die in the frost. If 
he refuse, he is at once murdered, which seems the 
milder fate of the two. The priests saw nothing 
of them, happily, and arrived at the very singular 
place which may be found at the top of that moun- 
tain ; a platform, which is a whole day’s journey 
in length and breadth, and from which the traveller 
can see, far in the deserts of Tartary, the tents of 
wandering tribes—beehives in form, black in color, 
and ranged in crescents on the slopes of rising 

unds. Here must the party encamp for the 
night; the first really. wild encampment. They 
were desperately afraid of the robbers, so they 
chose a retired nook where tall trees grew, and 
there pitched their tent, and set their great dog 
Arsalan to watch. Somebody had given them a 
stock of paste—like vermicelli—which, boiled with 
parings of bacon, was to make a savory supper. 
When the pot bubbled, each drew forth his wooden 
cup from his girdle, and helped himself; but the 
food was absolutely uneatable ; so, as in the morn- 
ing, the priests carried each a roll, and went for a 
waik ; and this time, they found some wild ‘cher- 
ries, and a scarlet apple of a pleasantacid, As we 
go on, we find that their commonest food was tea, 
thickened with oatmeal. The tea is a strong, coarse 
kind, left over when the finer leaves are prepared for 
European sale. The leaves are pressed into masses, 
called bricks, and thus carried all over Central 
Asia, and into Russia. The Tartars knead oatmeal 
into their bowl of tea, with the knuckle of the fore- 
finger ; and on this mess they seem able to live for 
any length of time. When they can butter their 
tea—present a bowl to a guest with half an inch 
of butter floating on the surface—that is very fine 
hospitality indeed. The fuel used is “ Is’’>— 
dried dung, which always abounds, of course in a 

toral country. The argols of goats and shee 

urn with so intense a heat as to bring a bar o' 
iron to a white heat, and leave, instead of ashes, a 
sort of pumice-stone. Next come the argols of 
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camels, and then those of oxen. Those of horses 
and other non-ruminating animals, are the worst 
fuel. Our travellers were at times half-suffocated 
with the volumes of smoke they sent out, while 
there was little heat ; so they kept this kind for 
tinder. 

On the plateau where they now were, stands an 
Obo; a oie of stones, where the Tartars come to 
worship the spirit of the mountain. Some devotees 
hang therefrom bones and strips of cloth, with in- 
scriptions. Other pious souls deposit money in an 
urn set for the purpose. Very svon after, comes 
some other pious soul—Chinese, however—who 
bends and kneels, and is very busy about the urn, 
after which it is found empty by the next way- 
farer. After descending from the plateau, the trav- 
ellers journeyed through a region desolated by the 
possession of gold and silver mines. The Chinese 
are very apt at gold discovery. The form of a hill 
tells them whether or not to look for gold. A hill 
was found here, consisting mainly of rich ore. 
Tradition asserts that at the news, twelve thousand 
outcasts and bandits assembled ; and, besides re- 
ducing the value of gold in China one half, they 
laid waste the whole country by their violence. 
Having robbed a queen, on pilgrimage, of her 
jewels, she made such bitter complaints, that the 
Tartar soldiery were called out. They found the 
miners a formidable foe, but they drove them in 
at last. The survivors were blocked up in their 
mine, where they had taken refuge ; and there the 
starving wretches howled and screamed for some 
days, before their misery ceased in death. What 
a spectacle that gold mine must be—with the 
skeletons peopling its rich recesses! The few 
miners who escaped death by the sword and hunger, 
had their eyes put out, and were driven forth to 
take their chance. ‘This story may seem to some 
people to show that the discovery of a gold field is 
not always a very happy thing. In the present 
case, it is not easy to see who was the better for 
it. 

On the missionaries went, now and then enter- 
ing a town, but, for the most part, encamping in 
the wildest places imaginable. To enter a town 
was no easy matter, the streets being such a mass 
of putrid mud that the soft feet of the camel can 
take no hold, and there is every danger of its fall- 
ing on its side ; in which case suffocation is almost 
inevitable. As for smaller beasts of burden, they 
may be expected to sink and be swallowed up ; 
in which case the carcass remains to aggravate 
the perpetual stench ; and the baggage does not 
remain, if dexterous Chinamen are at hand to help 
themselves to it. In towns admitting of commerce, 
the articles are horses, oxen, and camels on the 
one hand, and brick-tea, tobacco, linen, and some 
common fabrics on the other. If any Chinese who 
happened to be in town heard of the arrival of the 
Lamas of the West, as the priests were called, they 
came about the strangers, uttering the most charm- 
ing sentiments about men being all brothers, and 
so forth, the consequence of which was usually 
some outrageous cheating, or other treachery. 
The travellers much preferred seeing a rough Tar- 
tar ride up to their tent in the wilds, to ask them 
to cure his child or his mother, or to draw his horo- 
scope, that he might know who had carried off his 
horses ; or, possibly, to bring a prodigiously fat 
sheep for sale ; or to beg some meal to knead into 
his tea. Throughout the narrative the priests 
speak with affection of the kindly simplicity of the 
roving races, and with indulgence of their wild 
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passions, which, it must be owned, are less disa- 
greeable to hear of than the mean faults attributed 
to the Chinese. It must also be owned, however, 
that the Chinese can hardly do anything worse 
than some Tartar acts that we hear of—for instance, 
the ceremonial of a funeral in the case of a chief. 
The expensive edifice, adorned with figures of the 
Buddhist mythology, and stored with treasure, all 
ready for the next life, may be no matter of quar- 
rel; but when we read how the great man is to 
be attended, we certainly think the plan as bad as 
any ever made in China. The most beautiful 
young people that can be found, youths and 
maidens, are made to swallow mercury till they 
are suffucated—the idea being that people who die 
in that way look fresher than any other corpses ; 
and the defunct company are then placed in atti- 
tudes round the bier—all standing, and one holding 
the snuff-phial, another the pipe, and another the 
fan. In their zeal to guard the dead, the Tartars, for 
once, are found to excel the Chinese in ingenuity. 
They have invented a bow, which may be called a 
cluster of bows, so formidable as a defence of treas- 
ure, that Chinamen come and buy it. A series 
of bows have their arrows on the string, ready to 
fly. The opening of the door of the tomb or cavern 
discharges the first arrow, which causes the dis- 
charge of the second, and so on, till the intruder 
becomes a very pincushion. It is only the greatest 
men that may be buried in this way. e next 
richest are burned in furnaces, and their bones, 
powdered, are worked up with meal into cakes, 
which are piled into a heap in the tomb. It is to 
be inferred that it is only the very greatest men 
who may take snuff and smoke in the next life. 
The poorest are carried up to the tops of mountains, 
or cast down into ravines, with wolves and carrion 
birds for their undertakers. The very best burial 
in the whole world, we are told, is in the Lamasery 
(Buddhist temple) of the Five Towers. Any one 
buried there is sure of a happy transmigration. 
The reason of the sanctity of the Five Towers is 
that Buddha himself has chosen to reside, for the 
last few centuries, in the interior of a mountain 
close by. A man, who carried thither the bones 
of his father and mother, in 1842, told the mission- 
aries ree he -_ himself oe Buddha there. He 
peeped through a very small spy-hole near the 

of the meus, but, for a dun anill see sottinn 
At length he became able to discern, in the dim 
shadow, the face of Buddha, who was sitting cross- 
legged, doing nothing, but receiving the worship 
of his priests from all countries, 

On they went—these good men—meeting with 
strange disasters, which, however, they endured 
cheerfully always, and joyfully when the good- 
nature of the Tartars was brought out by pressure 
of circumstances. One day they were in great 
delight, at entering thickets of fir and birch, ona 
mountain side; but lo! before them, in attitude 
of attack, were three enormous wolves. S. wrung 
the noses of the camels, which were pierced to 
hold the bridle pegs ; the camels sent forth horri- 
ble screechings, which scared the wolves ; and M. 
Gabet, rushing after them, to save the dog, made 
so brave a hubbub 9s to put the foe to flight. 
Great was their joy one day at meeting a hunter, 
who carried behind him a fine roebuck. The 
were tired of oatmeal and mutton-fat, and their 
stomachs were out of order for want of better food. 
They bought the roebuck for two shillings and a 
Renny, which is a third of the price of a sheep. 

ith glee, they stopped at noon, ata grassy spot, - 
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beside a fountain of sweet water and there, under 
the scattered pine trees, set up their tent, deter- 
mined to make holiday, and there did S. cut up the 
deer, and cook some delectable venison steaks. 
Down sat the three on the erase, with the boiler- 
lid for their dish, in the middle, hungry and happy, 
when they heard a prodigious noise overhead, and 
& swooping eagle pounced upon their meat, and 
carried it off, dealing a smart box on the ear to S. 
asa final insult. S. was furious; but, happily, 
there was plenty more venison hanging on a tree 
behind them. 

At the great city called Blue Town, they lodged 
at the Hotel of the Three Perfections, which they 
did not relish so well as the Hotel of Providence, 
as they themselves named a cavern which they 
discovered when in extreme danger of being 
destroyed by a hurricane. They carried so little 
money—vowed to —- as they were—that there 
was occasion for all their shrewdness, and for all 


their contentment and cheerfulness, when their | to 


safety—to say nothing of their comfort—depended 
on their making purchases by the way. They 
went forth from the Hotel of the Three Per- 
fections, to buy winter clothing, and there is some- 
thing charming in the merriment with which they 
tell of their sheepskin garments, greasy, ill-fitting, 
and sordid, and their fox-skin caps, which were all 
that they could afford themselves as a defence 
against the wintry storms that they were about to 
encounter. The landlord of this triply-perfect 
hotel was proud of his guests, and made a merely 
nominal p sac stipulating only for their good 
word on behalf of his new establishment. 

When they had travelled above a month, Arsa- 
lan, the great dog, was missing. This was a terri- 
ble loss. S. could account for it only by saying 
that Arsalan was Chinese, and that therefore it 
was natural to him to sneak out of hardship. The 
priests comforted each other with the consideration 
that Arsalan was so heavy a sleeper at night that 
he might not be so good a protection as he ap- 

ared ; but they long missed his companionship 

day, though the loss of his excellent appetite 
ed each of them a better meal. 

On they went, to the great Yellow River, which 
was in a state of overflow, but which must be 
crossed now, and again further on—for it makes a 
vast loop here—a great scoop into the heart of 
Tartary. They found a broad sea where the river 
should have been. Having vowed to reach Lla-Ssa, 
the centre of Buddhism, and set up the cross there, 
they would not go back. Going round was out of 
the question ; and they had not funds to enable 
them to pause. So they prayed, and resolved to 
commit themselves to mud and marsh. They 
bought fodder, and rolls fried in mutton-fat, and 
plunged into the slime. That evening they told 
their beads on a dike which they had managed to 
reach; and they had eyes and hearts for the 
beauty of the broad moonshine on the vast river on 
which their lives were to be in peril on the mor- 
row. Instead of sleeping, they were shivering 
with cold all night; and, in the morning, they 
found the marshes sheeted with ice. They reached 
a at last; but so exhausted, half- 
drowned, and speen' with — that they could 
not proceed for several days. The nt their 
time in freeing their clothes 1 from ones of lice, 
which had been to them a far severer trial than 
wolves and hurricanes, hunger or cold, fatigue or 
frequent terror of death. The inhabitants of the 
country, believing that the meanest insect may 
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contain the soul of the greatest man, kill nothing 
that they can leave alive ; and this imposes a ter- 
rible amount of yermin-killing on travellers who 
are not Buddhists. When this was done by our 
priests, and they saw their linen drying on the 
grass, they looked at each other, “ radiant with 
satisfaction.”” They took some sleep at noon, for 
midnight was so beautiful that they could not tear 
themselves from the observation of it. By day all 
was hushed in these desert solitudes. By night,a 
concourse of aquatic birds arrived from all parts of 
the heavens, and, as they descended upon the 
moonlit pools, *‘ filled the air with wild harmony.”’ 
Some would have found only discord in the shrill 
cries of these passionate creatures, battling for the 
tufts of marsh grass; but wherever there was 
harmony, however latent, these missionaries were 
sure to hear it. It is observable, too, that they tell 
us as much about these birds as if they were only 
naturalists, and had nothing but birds to attend 


And now came the cold. The camels licked the 
ice on the river, when no water could be had. 
The men would have been frozen with their clothes 
into statues, if one had not watched while the 
others slept, to keep up a great fire. The tent- 
nails snapped like glass ; the sand of the desert had 
suddeniy become sandstone, and would not receive 
the pegs, or, when in, let them out, without the 
application of boiling water. On went the travel- 
lers, over bare, frozen mountains, whose summits 
were in the clouds, The beasts dragged on with 
bleeding feet. The men were too much occupied 
with the fantastic scene to care for their toil! 
They crossed the Yellow River again, and dipped 
into China, resting now at the Hotel of Justice and 
Mercy, and again at the Inn of the Five Felicities, 
to obtain strength to proceed at all. Then again 
through the Great Wall, which stretched out and 
away over the hills, and on to the brink of the 
Blue Sea—the vast expanse, three hundred miles 
in circumference, whose waters are like those of 
the sea, and exhibit tides with the same regularity, 
sequestered as it is in the heart of thé largest con- 
tinent of our globe. Our travellers have leisure 
for a joke at the ‘ fiddle-faddle shepherds of Vir- 
gil,” twining flowers, and piping through reeds, in 
contrast with the bearded, well-armed, stalwart 
shepherds who guard their flocks from the brigands 
on the margin of the Blue Sea. 

The signs of Buddhist worship multiply as the 
priests advance towards Lla-Ssa, where they hope 
to see the Grand Lama, and to do great things. 
There are mountains to cross which can be at- 
tempted only in company with a caravan ; so they 
dwell in a Lamasery, among priests and students, 
till the great caravan arrives; and every day the 
likeness between their own faith and that which 
they are come to overthrow grows upon them, and 
fills them with hope and new courage. And they 
have need of all the courage that can be had. Their 
track over the huge mountain chain is strewn as 
they go with frozen beasts, and with not a few 
bodies of men, who cannot be warmed, and must 
die as they fall. M. Gabet survived with difficulty, 
and only by the incessant care of his comrades. 
Brigands were on the watch, and there was a 
bat There was a region of foul air among the 
mountains, which it required the most determined 

to get through ; and the same may be said 
of the —— = overtook the a, 
soon as they got down to the grass again, there 
was & fire in the camp ; and in the first town there 
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was a population of thieves, which left no hope of 
repose to the traveller. The hearts of the mission- 
aries do not appear to have drooped; but that of 
the reader does, till he finds that Lla-Ssa is now 
not far off. 

They did get there at last, then? Yes, they 
did. And how was it with them when they had 
reached their goalt They did not see the Grand 
Lama. The fear was that—(the priests have 
written it, so we may)—this god incarnate should 
catch the small-pox, which was known to have been 
in the caravan. But all else seemed to go well. 
The missionaries were protected and honored by 
the Thibetian authorities, and the priests of 
Buddha, high andlow. They set up their crucifix, 
and dressed their altar, and put on their sacred 
garments, and felt that their work was so well be- 
gun as to behalf done. Their hearts were singing 
for joy when the devil overthrew their work—the 
devil in the shape of our old enemy, the Chinese 
Commissioner, Ki-Chan, who was Viceroy of Can- 
ton when the war broke out, and who failed in his 
negotiations for peace with the English. This 
able man was recovering from his disgraces in 1846, 
and was envoy at Lla-Ssa when the missionaries 
arrived there. In order to please his emperor, 
who could not relish having a beyond his 
frontier in the heart of Asia, Ki-Chan determined 
that the strangers should leave Lla-Ssa. The 
grieved Thibetians had no power to resist. The 
could only testify their good-will by every method, 
open or secret (but especially secret), that they 
could devise. The missionaries could not obtain 
leave to shape their journey by the way of Calcut- 
ta; but they were conveyed with as much conven- 
ience and honor as ol be commanded by the 
long route to China and through it. For the sake 
of their faith and its future prospects (they say), 
they battled stoutly for their dignity and conven- 
ience ; and when they had obtained it, they enjoyed 
it with the glee of a couple of school-boys, out on 
a half-holiday. The first part of the journey, over 
the mountain region which guards the Chinese 
frontier, was necessarily formidable—full of danger 
and hardship. Once in China, they called for 
their palankeens, and travelled luxuriously, at the 
public expense, across the whole breadth of China. 

They never gave up :—never thought of this in- 
terruption as more than a suspension of their mis- 
sion. And they were right. They are gone back 
to their work, after having sent a spirited appeal to 
their own government, and undergone an examina- 
tion before the Grand Mandarins of the Celestial 
Empire. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE MARTYR SEX. 


Ever since that unfortunate affair in which the 
mother of mankind was so prominently concerned, 
the female sex might say with Shylock, ‘“ Suffer- 
ance is the badge of all our tribe.’’ They are, in 
fact, an incarnation of the Passive Voice—no mis- 
take about it. ‘‘ Ah, gentle dames, it gars me 
greet,’’ as Burns pathetically says, to think on all 
the hardships and oppressions which you have 
undergone throughout the course of history, 
political and domestic. It is most wonderful that 
you can bear up your heads at all in the world. 
Most assuredly it could not be done except under 
favor of some inherent principle of fortitude, quite 
beyond all that your associate, Man, has ever dis- 
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0 to fix upon 
title of the Martyr 


played. For this reason, I 
ve the honorable style an 
x. 


As insanity is the more affecting when we ob- 
serve its victim to be unconscious of the visitation, 
so does my heart bleed most particularly for the 
Martyr Sex, when I observe them undergoin 
severe oppressions without knowing it. So nat 
is suffering to the sex, or so accustomed are they 
to it, that they subject themselves spontaneously 
to enormous loads of trouble and torture, which no 
one would think of imposing upon them, and 
which they might easily avoid. It might almost 
be said, that suffering has a sort of fascination for 
them, drawing them placidly into it, whether they 
will or not. It seems in some mysterious way 
wrought up with their entire destiny. 

Hence, at no period of the history of the Sex, 
do we find them free from some form of amateur 
affliction. At one time, it is one part of their 

rsons, at another time, another, which is sub- 
jected to voluntary distress—but always some part. 
Not that the shifting is, so far as can be seen, 
designed as a measure of relief; it would rather 
appear the object simply is—to make every part 
bear its share in turn, and allow none to escape. 
Thus, about a hundred years ago, a lady went 
about with shoes that raised her heels three inches 
above the floor, and threw her whole person out of 
its proper balance, occasioning, of course, a severe 
strain upon certain muscles, attended by constant 
pain. A little later, her feet might have been 
found restored to their right level; but, as if to 
make up for this, and allow no interval of misery, 
a tower of hair, pomatum, flour, pins, and pinners, 
had been reared on the head, such as an inquisitor 
might have considered himself very ingenious in 
devising, as a means of undoing the convictions of 
heretics, or bringing round a Jew to Christianity. 
Verily, it was a most portentous enginery for the 
affliction of female humanity ; but how heroically 
it was endured! A whole generation bore it with- 
outasigh! It often cost them their night’s rest 
merely to get it properly put in order—for, dress- 
ing being in those days very elaborate, the attend- 
ants had to prepare some ladies one day for a 
party that was to take place the next. They 
would sit, however, in a chair all night, in order 
to preserve the structure in all its integrity, sleep- 
ing only by snatches, and often waking in terror 
lest something might be going wrong. ‘Talk of the 
martyrs of science—Galileo in prison, Bruno at the 
stake. ‘These men had something of importance in 
view to sustain them in their trials. Give me the 
Martyr Sex, who sacrifice ease and convenience, 
without having any adventitious principle what- 
ever to compensate for and support them under 
their sufferings. . 

In more recent times, we have seen the entire 
Sex submitting to torture in a middle ground— 
namely, the waist—with an equal degree of mag- 
nanimity. The corsets also formed an engine 
which would have perfectly fitted the purposes of 
the Inquisition ; indeed, there were some ingenious 
devices of the Holy Office which did not greatly 
differ from it. It might almost shake the common- 
sense of admiration for martyrial sufferings, to find 
that every little girl in England was for some 
years both able and willing to endure a regular 
torture, without apparently having the least idea 
of making any merit by her patience. Present 

ains, possible consequences—such as red noses, 
brad breath, permanent ill health, death itself— 
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were made light of. There being no imaginable 
good end to be served by it, was nothing to the 
point. The corsets were, for a time, a proud 
symbol of the martyr power of the sex. You 
would see an example set forth in each milliner’s 
window, carefully disposed under a glass-shade, as 
indicating the pride they felt in it as a sort of 
badge of honor. It is to be hoped that a few 
special copies will be preserved in our antiquarian 
museums, and, if possible, they should be such as 
can be certified to have killed their wearers, in 
order to show to future generations what the 
women of our age could submit to in that particular 
line—not generally of course, for it is to be ex- 
pected that the women of the future will have 
equal sufferings in some other walk to boast of. 

It is not always, indeed, that the Sex have a 
master torment, fike tight stays, to endure; but 
certainly they are never without some source of 
either anguish or inconvenience to keep their 
martyr power in exercise. For one thing, they are 
sadly ufilicted with over-large shoes, Strange to 
say, though there are artists pretending to be 
ladies’ shoemakers, the Sex never get shoes suffi- 
ciently small. Every now and then they are 
receiving some monstrous affront, in the form of a 
pair of shoes that might hold sufficient meal for a 
pudding besides their feet. From this cause flow 
certain pains and penalties in the form of corns 
and bunions, insuring that they shall never take a 
=> life without being reminded of the doom of 

ring which has been passed upon them. To 
speak of the simple incommodations which they 
might suffer from dress were endless. At one 
time, they are all blown out into sleeve, so that a 
miscellaneous dinner-party looks like a series of 
men and women with feather-beds stuck between 
each pair. At another time, the sleeve, while 
moderate in the region of the upper arm, is 
fashioned wide at the bottom, as if to allow of the 
fair wearers laughing in it—the joke, however, 
being all against themselves, seeing that the 
pendulous part is a source of continual trouble and 
worry, from its trailing through every sauce and 
tart that may be at table, till it becomes a kind of 
geological phenomenon, in the illustration which 
it affords of the succession of deposits and incrus- 
tations. Or the swelling falls mainly into a lower 
part of the dress, taking the furm of a monstrous 
prolongation of skirts, and insuring that the fair 
martyrs shall act as scavengers upon every street 
in which they promenade. I hardly know a more 
interesting sight than that of a young lady going 
to school on a wet day, with books to curry in one 
hand, and an umbrella to sustain in the other. 
To see the struggles she makes in such circum- 
stances to keep her skirts from dragging in the 
mud, or the patience with which she submits to 
their unavoidably doing so, and to think of the sad 
condition of her lower extremities all the time—to 
reflect, moreover, that all this trouble and suffering 
could be avoided by merely having skirts of a suf- 
ficient, but not over-sufficient length—presents 
such an affecting picture of evils voluntarily en- 
countered and heroically sustained, as but rarely 
occurs in the course of human life. It is justly 
held as a strong proof of patience, that you should 
calmly submit to be spit upon, or have mud thrown 
upon you by some infuriated crowd ; but here isa 
gentle creature who literally goes out every day to 
endure the certain contact of these nuisances, and 
comes home to dinner not in much better plight 
than one who has sat (unpopularly) in the pillory 











THE MARTYR SEX.—THE LAW DIVINE. 


for an hour. I really must give such martyrdom 
the meed of my admiration ; and the more so, that 
I feel myself, under the hardening effects of 
worldly common-sense, totally unprepared to go 
through such hardships without some useful end to 
be served by it. 

The last example of what may be called the 
Martyrdom of Inconvenience which the Sex have 
shown, is to be found in a form of bonnet adapted 
for summer wear, in which the front comes only to 
about an inch behind the forehead, so as to leave 
the face fully exposed to the attacks of the sun 
(when there is one) and the unmitigated gaze of 
the beaux. There is something very remarkable 
in this fashion, for a great number of ladies find it 
absolutely indispensable to add to this abbreviation 
of a bonnet a sort of supplement of silk called an 
ugly, wherewith to screen the face from becomin 
an absolute photograph. A couple of inches add 
to the bonnet itself would serve the end ; but this 
would give a regular and not inelegant pro- 
tection. It would, therefore, entirely prevent in- 
convenience, and so thwart the Sex in their mar- 
— propensities. Such a thing is not to be 
thought of. On the contrary, either to suffer from 
sunlight without an ugly, or to suffer from clum- 
siness with one, enables the unfortunate Sex to 
indulge in its favorite passion to the fullest extent 
possible in such cases. Admirable portion of 
creation! what merits are yours, what praise is 
called for fully to requite you! But, indeed, it 
must be quite impossible ever to make sufficient 
acknowledgment of that wonderful power of endur- 
ance for its own sake which you show in the most 
trivial, as in the most important phases of life ! 

I therefore quit the subject with a humiliating 
sense of my utter incompetency to do it entire 
justice. I weep and wonder—my very soul thrills 
with the pathos of woman’s martyr position on the 
earth and her volunteer sufferings above all. But 
I would vainly attempt to utter all I feel. I must 
leave it to each bearded fellow-creature, as he 
walks through the wilderness of this world, to 
behold with a sympathizing eye and spirit an 
endurance so affecting, and endeavor to compensate 
it, to the individual sufferers within his reach, by 
every consolation and every reward he may have 
it in his power to bestow. 





THE LAW DIVINE. 
ANONYMOUS. 


Say not the law divine 
Is hidden from thee, and afar removed ; ~ 
That law within would shine, 
If there its glorious light were sought and loved. 


Soar not on high, 

Nor ask who thence shall bring it down to earth ; 
That vaulted sky 

Hath no such star, didst thou but know its worth. 


Nor launch thy bark 

In search thereof upon a shoreless sea, 
Which has no ark, 

No dove to bring this olive-branch to thee. 


Then do not roam 

In search of that which wandering cannot win. 
At home ! at home ! 

That word is placed thy mouth and heart within. 


O! seek it there ; 

Turn to its teachings with devoted will : 
Watch unto prayer, 

And in the power of faith that law fulfil. 














PRINTED FORGERIES. 


From Household Words. 
PRINTED FORGERIES. 


Hoaxes, mystifications, forgeries, impostures of 
every kind—whether for personal or party pur- 
poses, or from mere mercenary motives—had long 
ceased to be a novelty in the literature of the 
Continent, before the literary or learned of England 
became addicted to the same pleasant pastime. 
{n this country, historians, antiquarians, critics, 
and readers had long suffered from the injurious 
effects of continental ingenuity—from the elaborate 
writings of scholars who never had any existence, 
and learned lights thrown upon “ historical’’ events 
which never came to pass—before the perplexing 
and poisonous fruit of these practices began to 
flourish in our more sullen soil; and it is due to 
‘a neighboring nation’ to notice that the first 
literary imposture which rises into the dignity of 
a real, elaborate, uncompromising, and mischievous 
forgery, was—an importation. George Psalma- 
naazaar, the distinguished Japanese, and historian 
of the Island of Formosa, if not a Frenchman— 
which he is ascertained to have been by education, 
and most probably by birth—was certainly not a 
native of these islands. 

George Chalmers, the literary antiquary, en- 
lightened the curious public, some fifty years since, 
with the discovery of what was believed to be the 
first English newspaper, the English Mercurie, 
date 1588. We are indebted to Mr. Watts, of the 
British Museum, for the exposure, a few years 
ago, of this established and unquestionable forgery, 
which seems to have been concocted by Dr. Birch, 
assisted, perhaps, by his friends, the Yorkes, with 
what motive we cannot even guess. 

Daniel Defoe, at a later period, was a master of 
a more harmless species of mystification. Who, 
among the civilized and sentimental even of the 
— day, does not—in the face of all fact— 

lieve in his heart in Robinson Crusoe! There 
is one portion of the history of this wonderful 
work which, fortunately, we are not bound to 
believe—namely, the fraudulent appropriation by 
the author of Alexander Selkirk’s notes. This 
calumny has been long since successfully refuted. 
Some other of Defoe’s ‘* authentic’’ narratives are 
not so well known. The Adventures of a Cavalier 
during the Thirty Years’ War were long believed, 
even by eminent authorities, to be literally and 
circumstantially true. And true indeed they are, 
when we have once set aside the fact that the cava- 
lier in question had no existence ; for the rest, the 
adventures are for the most part strictly historical, 
and those for which there is no direct authority 
are valuable probabilities illustrative of the great 
contest in which the cavalier is supposed to have 
taken part. In the same manner, the Life of 
Colonel Jack, Moll Flanders, Roxana, and Captain 
Singleton, are all living and breathing persons ; 
in their biographies everything is true with the ex- 
ception of the names and dates; and even these 
have been widely and implicitly believed by the 
most matter-of-fact and unimaginative persons. 
Defoe’s most amusing mystification, however, was 
his pamphlet, entitled A True Relation of the Ap- 
parition of one Mrs. Veal, the next day after her 
death, to one Mrs. Bargrave, at Canterbury, the 8th 
of September, 1705, which apparition recommends 
the perusal of Drelincourt’s book of ‘* Consolations 
against the Fear of Death.” The story, which is 
told on the alleged authority of persons then 
living, details with marvellous minuteness the ap- 
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pearance of the ghost of Mrs. Veal to her friend— 
not under mysterious and solemn circumstances, 
with which even Mrs. Radcliffe can scarcely, now, 
inspire terror—but at noon-day, in Mrs. Bargrave’s 
house, where the ghost gained admission by simply 
knocking at the door. Neither is the spirit con- 
ventionally attired ; she is in Mrs. Veal’s (riding) 
habit as » & lived, and has altogether the appear- 
ance of a respectable lady making a morning call. 
The air of truth which pervades every detail of the 
interview, throws the reader completely off his 
guard, and the first hint—which is most carelessly 
and artistically incidental—of the visitor’s imma- 
teriality, is something startling as a sensation. 
Very artful, also, is the ghost’s puff of Drelincourt 
on Death, in which lies the whole object of the 
pamphlet. The pamphlet was, in fact, a book- 
seller’s puff, concocted to sell off a large edition of 
M. Drelincourt’s work, which had been long lying 
idle on the publisher’s shelves. And so great was 
the credence given everywhere to the ghost story, 
that the not very learned or lively treatise went 
off like wildfire. 

The first important event in the life of Psal- 
manaazaar—his birth—remains a mystery, and is 
likely to remain so, in company with the long list 
of important mysteries which are not worth the 
trouble of solution. Nobody knows the name of 
the Free-school where his education was com- 
menced, nor of the archiepiscopal city at whose 
Jesuit college it was continued. The name of the 
young gentleman to whom on leaving the college 

e acted as tutor has not been handed down to 
fame, and the circumstances which led him to fall 
into a ‘‘ mean and rambling life,’’ as one of his 
biographers describes it, have never been recorded. 
Ie seems, from the very first, to have directed his 
attention to imposture ; as much from natural taste 
as for the means of livelihood. His first crusade 
was against religious enthusiasts. He was of 
Irish extraction—so said some credentials which 
he contrived to procure ; left his country, not for 
his country’s , but for the good of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Determining to proceed on a 
pilgrimage to Rome, his first necessity was a pil- 
grim’s garb, which he contrived to carry off, 
together with the appropriate staff, from a chapel 
at noon-day. ‘The rest of the adventure we gather 
from no unimpeachable source—himself. ‘ Being 
thus accoutred, and furnished with a pass, I began, 
at all proper places, to beg my way in fluent 
Latin, accosting only clergymen, and persons of 
figure, by whom I could be understood; and 
found them mostly so generous and credulous that 
I might a saved money, and put myself 
into a much better dress, before I had gone through 
a score or two of miles. But so powerful was my 
vanity and extravagance, that as soon as [ had got 
what I thought a sufficient viaticum, I begged no 
more, but viewed everything worth seeing, and 
then retired to some inn, where I spent my money 
as freely as I had obtained it.”’ 

He seems to have been about sixteen years of 
age when, while wandering in Germany, he first 
hit upon the project of passing for a native of the 
tn of Formosa. He set to work immediately, 
with equal ardor and ingenuity, to form a new 
alphabet and language ; a grammar; a division of 
the year into twenty months; and, finally, a new 
religion. In the prosecution of his scheme he ex- 
perienced many difficulties. But these he sur- 
mounted by degrees. He accustomed himself to 
writing backwards, after the practice of eastern 
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nations, and was observed worshipping the rising 
and setting sun, and practising various minor 
mummeries, with due decorum. In short, he 
_— everywhere for a Japanese converted to 
hristianity ; and, resuming his old pilgrim habit, 
recommenced his tour in the Low Countries. 

At Liege he entered into the Dutch service, and 
was carried by his commander to Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He afterwards entered into the service of the Elec- 
tor of Cologne, and finding, it may be presumed, 
that as a convert he did not attract sufficient atten- 
tion he assumed the character of a Japanese in a 
benighted and unenlightened condition. As he 
probably anticipated, he immediately became an 
object of interest. At Sluys, Brigadier Lauder, a 
Scottish colonel, iemeiendll him to one Innes, the 
chaplain of his regiment, with a view to a spiritual 
conlerence. This was an important step in the 
life of the adventurer. - Innes seems to have been 
the chief cause of the imposture being carried to 
its height. That he had an early inkling of the 
deception there can be no doubt; but he was far 
too prudent to avow the fact, — the credit 
of the conversion, as likely to favor his advancement 
in the Church. 

It was arranged in the first instance that Innes 
should couse tedmaannens’ discharge ; but he 
delayed taking this preparatory step until he should 
hear from the Bishop of London, to whom he had 
written on the subject. At length, finding that 
his protégé was paying attention to some Dutch 
ministers, he saw that no time was to be lost, and 
resolved at once to bapuze the impostor—for such 
he had now, in his own mind, established him to 
be. It may be here mentioned that he had arrived 
at this fact by a stratagem. He had asked Psal- 
manaazaar to write a passage of Cicero twice in the 


Formosan language, and he noticed some consider- 


able variations in the respective renderings. He 
advised the adventurer with some significance to 
be more prepared for the future—a warning of 
which Psalmanaazaar took advantage by perfecting 
his alphabet and general system, and producing in 
fact an entirely new language. He subsequently 
accompanied Innes to England, where he attracted 
considerable attention amongst the learned. When 
a version of the catechism was made into the pre- 
tended Formosan language, it was pronounced b 

some of the first men of the day to be grammatical, 
and a real language, from the simple circumstance 
that it resembled no other. Next appeared the 
Historical and Geographical Description of Formo- 
sa, with accounts of the Religion, Customs, and 
Manners of the Inhabitants, by George Psal- 
manaazaar, a native of that Isle, 1704 ; which con- 
tained, besides the descriptive matter, pictorial 
illustrations of their dress, religious ceremonies, 
their tabernacle, and altars to the sun, moon, and 
the ten stars; their architecture, royal and domes- 
tic habitations, &c. ‘This fabulous history seems 
to have been projected by Innes, who lent Varenius 
to Psalmanaazaar to assist him in his task. In 
the mean time he trumpeted forth the Formosan 
and his work in every possible direction—to such 
an extent indeed that the booksellers scarcely 
allowed the author two months for the production 
of his wonderful volume. ‘The fame of the work 
spread far and near. The first edition was sold at 
once ; but it was not long before doubts were ex- 
pressed as to its veracity ; and in the second edi- 
tion the author was fain to publish a vindication. 
The fact was, he had fallen into some awkward 
blunders, He stated, for instance, that the For- 
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mosans sacrificed eighteen thousand male infants 
annually; and though this was proved to be an 
impossibility in so small an island without occa- 
sioning depopulation, he persisted in not lessening 
the number. A lively controversy upon the sub- 
ject was kept up for some years, but eventually the 
author repented of his imposture, and made a full 
confession, which he left to be printed after his 
death. The latter years of his life were passed in 
useful literary pursuits, notwithstanding that he 
was guilty of a minor imposture in connexion with 
his t one—nothing less than fathering the in- 
vention of a white composition called Formosan 
japan—which speculation proved a decided failure. 
Psalmanaazaar was a favorite in contemporary 
literary circles, where he was recommended by his 
powers as a conversationalist. Dr. Johnson took 
pleasure in his society, and speaks of him with 
respect. He fared better than his patron Innes, 
who, in consequence of another nefarious trans- 
action in which he was engaged, lost his character, 
and was generally avoided. Psalmanaazaar died 
in May, 1763. 

While the author of this startling and masterly 
imposture was making amends in mature age for 
the failings of his youth, the representative of a 
lower class of dishonesty—a person of inferior 
abilities and meaner moral character—was pro- 
ceeding in a stealthy, secret manner to undermine 
the reputation of one of our greatest English poets. 
Lauder was a professional critic of some talent, in 
a limited sphere. He contributed to the then 
flourishing Gentleman’s Magazine ; and in the 
pages of that periodical attracted attention by a 
series of articles, in which he brought charges 
of plagiarism against Milton. The public were not 
therefore unprepared for the appearance, in 1750, 
of a work called ‘* An Essay on Milton’s Use and 
Imitations of the Moderns in his Paradise Lost.’’ 
In the preface to this work, Lauder says, in refer- 
ence to the origin of the poem : 

**It is related by steady and uncontroverted 
tradition, that Paradise Lost was at first a tragedy ; 
and, therefore, amongst tragedies the first hint is 

roperly to be sought. In a manuscript published 
rom Milton’s own hand, among a great many sub- 
jects for tragedy, is ‘ Adam Unparadised, or Adam 
in Exile ;’ and this, therefore, may justly be sup- 
posed the embryo of the great poem. When, 
therefore, I observed that Adam in exile was named 
amongst them, I doubted not but, in finding the 
original of that tragedy, I should discluse the 
genuine source of Paradise Lost. Nor was my 
expectation disappointed; for having found the 
* Adamus Exsul’ of Grotius, I found, or imagined 
myself to find, the prima stamina of this wonder- 
fal poem.”” The ingenious critic rendered the 
admirers of Milton very uncomfortable, until the 
appearance of a pamphlet by Mr. John Douglass ; 
who had a very simple but very convincing story 
to tell. In the year 1690, it appears there was 

rinted in London a Latin translation of the 

aradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson 
Agonistes, by one Hogzeus, as he called himself on 
the title page, or Hogg, as he was gg known 
= he personal friends. And further, it was very 
plainly proved that the greater portion of the pas- 
sages cited by Mr. Lauder were not quotations 
from Masenius, Grotius, and the rest, but from the 
very intelligent translation, by Hogzeus, of Milton 
himself! The striking, and frequently literal 
resemblance between these quotations and passages 
in Milton’s works may thus be easily conceived 
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In cases where Mr. Lauder had not availed him- 
self of Hogzeus, he had not scrupled to interpolate, 
and manufacture whole , which never had 
any existence in the writings of the authors from 
whom he pretended to quote. 

Whatever doubt might exist after Mr. Doug- 
lass’ very valuable pamphlet with regard to the 
entire falsity of the charges brought against Mil- 
ton, was speedily set at rest by Mr. Lauder him- 
selfin An Apology which he ‘ most humbly ad- 
dressed’’ to the Arclfhishop of Canterbury, 1751, 
wherein he makes an abject confession of his 
fraud. 

In the year following the exposure of this mean 
and mischievous impostor, there was born at 
Bristol, of poor parents, a boy who was destined, 
some sixteen years after, to occasion a literary 
controversy which can scarcely be considered 
settled, even in our own day. 

In the year 1768, at the time of the opening of 
the New Bridge at Bristol, there appeared in Far- 
ley’s Weekly Journal (October 1), an Account of 
the Ceremonies observed at the Opening of the Old 
Bridge, taken, it was said, from a very ancient 





manuscript. The performance attracted attention ; 
and, after much inquiry, it was discovered that | 
the person who brought the copy to the office was | 
a youth between fifteen and sixteen years of age, | 
whose name was Thomas Chatterton, He was at | 
first very unwilling to discover whence he had ob- | 
tained the original MS., and returned some evasive | 
answers. Ultimately he stated that he had | 
received this, together with many other MSS., in | 
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In March, 1769, Chatterton sent Horace Wal- 
le, who had not then long completed his Anec- 
otes of Painters, an offer to furnish him with ac- 
counts of a series of great painters who had once 
flourished at Bristol—sending him at the same 
time a specimen of some poetry of the same remote 
period. Receiving some encouragement on the 
score of the verses, he again wrote to Walpole ask- 
ing for his influence and assistance in a project 
which he had then formed of ‘seeking his for- 
tune” in the metropolis—not on the ground that 
he himself was a man of genius, but because he 
was acquainted with a person, as he said, who was 
possessed of great manuscript treasures, discovered 
at Bristol. It was this person who had lent him 
the former specimens, and also the ** Elenoure and 
Inga,’’ which he transmitted with his second let- 
ter. Walpole was at first deceived by these alleged 
antiquities; but Gray and Mason having pro- 
nounced them to be forgeries, he returned them to 
Chatterton with a cold reply. There are various 
reports about Chatterton’s personal conduct at 
this period ; he is said to have become an infidel 
and a profligate—but neither charge has been 
proved. All that we know for certain is, that he 
contrived to get to London without Walpole’s 
assistance ; that he there subsisted by writin 
satires and miscellaneous pieces—heing Be seve 
it is said, in some cases, by the government for 
arty purposes. He made the acquaintance of 
Vilkes, Beckford, and others—but failed to procure 
any substantial benefit from them. 
Owing to some change in his affairs—the nature 


prose and verse, from his father, who had found | of which is unknown—he seems, soon after, to 
them in a large chest, in an upper room over the | have abandoned all hope of gaining the objects of 
chapel, on the north side of Redcliffe Church. | his ambition—advancement and distinction. He 

he evidence of the boy’s mother and sister is | removed from Shoreditch to a lodging in Brook 


corroborative of his statement. Mrs. Chatterton | Street, Holborn, and here he fell into poverty and 


tells us that her husband’s uncle, John Chatterton, | despondency. ‘+ The short remainder of his days 
being sexton of Redcliffe Church, furnished her were spent in a conflict between pride and poverty. 
husband, the schoolmaster, with many old parch- | On the day preceding his death he refused with 
ments for covering the boys’ copy books—these | indignation a kind offer from Mrs. Angel (his land- 
parchments having been found as described by her | lady) to partake of her dinner, assuring her that 
son. The best of them were put to the use in-|he was not hungry—though he had not exten any- 
tended ; the rest remained in a cupboard. She | thing for two or three days. On the twenty-fifth 
thinks her husband read some of them, but does of August, 1770, he was found dead, in conse- 
not know that he transcribed any, or was acquainted | quence, it is supposed, of having swallowed arsenic 
with their value. It was not until years after-| in water, or some preparation of opium. He was 
wards—in another house, whither the parchments | buried in a shell, in the burying-ground belonging 
were removed with the family—that her son made | to Shoe Lane workhouse.”” Thus was the seal put 


the important discovery. Having examined their | 
contents, he told his mother that he had ‘ found | 
a treasure, and was so glad nothing could be like | 
it.”’ He then took possession of all the parchments, 
and was continually rummaging for more. ‘‘ One 
day,’’ she says, ‘“‘ happening to see Clarke's His- 
tory of the Bible covered with one of these parch- 
ments, he swore a great oath, and, stripping the 
book, carried away the cover in his pocket.”’ 
After the affair of the Bridge, Chatterton im- 
parted some of the MSS. to Mr. George Calcott, 
wterer, of Bristol; namely, the ‘* Bristow 
Tragedy,’’ and some other pieces. ‘These Calcott 
communicated to Mr. Barrett, a surgeon, who had 
been long engaged upon a history of Bristol. 
Most of the pieces purported to have been written 
by one Thomas Rowley, a monk or secular priest 
of the fifteenth century, and his friend, Mr. Can- 
nynge, an eminent Bristol merchant of the same 
. Notwithstanding some prevarications in 
hatterton’s story, Mr. Barrett believed the main 
rtion of it, and even inserted some specimens of 





owley in his history. 


upon Chatterton’s secret. 

Warton, one of the most distinguished opponents 
of the genuineness of these poems, makes a general 
onslaught against them, in his [istory of — 
He does not even consider them to be very skilful 
forgeries. The characters in several of the manu- 
scripts are of modern formation, mixed up most 
inconsistently with antique. The parchment is 
old, but made to look still older by yellow ochre, 
which can easily be rubbed off; the ink also has 
been tinctured with a yellow cast. In some coats 
of arms, drawn upon the MS. of Cannynge’s Feast, 
the hand of «a modern herald is clearly traceable. 
He remarks, also, upon an-unnatural affectation of 
antique spelling al obsolete words, side by side 
with combinations of words and forms of phrases, 
which had no existence at the pretended date of 
the poems. In the Battle of Hastings—said to be 
translated from the Saxon—Stonehenge is called a 
Druidical temple ; while, at the period when the 
poem might be supposed to be written, no other 
notion prevailed concerning this monument than 
the supposition that it was erected in memory of 
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Hengist’s massacre. After urging several similar 
arguments, Warton concludes by giving the whole 
of the poems to Chatterton ; if for no other reason, 
on the very probable supposition that the author 
of the Execution of Sir C. Baudwin might easily 
be the writer of the rest. 

The sad and solemn conclusion of poor Chatter- 
ton’s career leaves us no heart to dwell upon the 
feeble waggeries of some literary mystificators who 
succeeded him. Nor, indeed, under any circum- 
stances, are such frolics worthy of any special 
notice. It was more than a score of years after 
the publication of the Rowley Poems, before any 
deep-meaning and really respectable forgery was 
brought to light. With the author of Vortigern 
and Rowena is associated no vulgar mystery. He 
has told us all about himself with most touching 
confidence. 

Mr. Ireland's first essay at literary imposture 
was unwittingly suggested by his father; whose 
estimation of the works of Shakspeare was with- 
out bounds. It was not a mere matter of literary 
taste ; it was not merely enthusiasm ; but a creed 
and a fuith. The most minute matters associated 
in the most distant manner with his idol, were 
carefully treasured. To please his father, young 
Ireland hit upon the notion of concocting nothing 
less than an autograph of the great poet. This 
duly made its appearance in the form of a mort- 

e deed, drawn up with a careful imitation of 
the legal hand-writing of the reign of James the 
First, and the “signature” of Shakspeare— 
cramped, eccentric, and unmistakably genuine ! 

Who but the son can properly describe the 
father’s joy when this precious parchment was 
presented to him, as having been found among 
some (unspecified) documents in the (imaginary) 
library of some ché/eau belonging to some (ficti- 
tious) friend! The deed, which purported to be 
between Shakspeare and one Fraser and Elizabeth 
his wife, was inspected by crowds of antiquaries, 
to whom it gave the greatest satisfaction. 

Then, as the novelty of the discovery wore off, 
came the increased voracit 
taste of blood. The old gentleman became eager and 
inquiring. There were probably more Shakspeare 

pers in the same place ; and it was the duty of 

is son to make further researches. In vain did 
the unfortunate fabricator resist and return evasive 
answers. The antiquaries, and his father at the 
head of them, became more exacting. To save 
himself from importunities, and perhaps exposure, 
Mr. Ireland now penned Shakspeare’s Profession 
of Faith, and a few letters, all of which passed 
muster ; in many instances documents produced as 
two hundred years old had scarcely been in ex- 
istence two hours. Then followed a decisive step. 
An original play by Shakspeare was pronounced to 
be extant ; and to support his assertion, Ireland, 
to the great joy of the happiest of parents, pro- 
duced the Vortigern and Rowena, which dis- 
tinguished critics admitted to private readings 

ronounced to be a genuine work of the poet ; and 
it was ultimately arranged to bring it out at Drury 
Lane. 

Prior to this, however, some suspicions of the 
validity of peed ger veges had crept abroad, and 
were now made the subject of controversy in 
pamphlets and newspapers. Malone, one of the 
most distinguished among the opponents, made a 
collection of documents intended to prove the 
forgery ; but he did not succeed in bringing thera 
out before the representation of the piece. He 


which follows the first | 
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issued, however, a notice to the public, warning 
them of the imposture, which he intended to ex- 
omg To this the elder Ireland replied by a hand- 

ill, which he caused to be circulated among the 
multitude, who, towards the hour of performance, 
were choking up the avenues to the theatre. 

Meantime, there were enemies within as well as 
without Drury Lane ; and the principal of these 
was a no less important personage than Kemble, 
the manager. The latter brought all the force of 
his wide and weighty influence against the piece ; 
by which he called forth a very severe rebuke from 
Sheridan, who reminded him that he was forget- 
ting his duty as a servant of the theatre. Ireland 
had also an important opponent in Mrs. Sid- 
dons, who refused to lend her aid in palming 
Vortigern upon the public. 

The piece, however, was announced for re 
sentation “ positively”? on the 2nd of April, 1796. 
Kemble had, it seems, endeavored to fix the previous 
night for its production, ‘ in order to upon the 
audience the compliment of All Fools’ Day.” 
Being detected in this damaging attempt, probably 
by the quick perception of Sheridan, the uncom- 
promising manager succeeded in announcing My 
Grandmother as the farce to follow—a sarcasm 
obvious enough to a thoroughly London audience. 
This was not all; leagued with Malone, and the 
rest of the sworn opponents, and with a real literary 
enthusiasm to which he was cheerfully prepared to 
sacrifice the interests of the theatre, Kemble had 
recourse to every expedient = to, and on the 
night of representation, in order to crush the play. 
He arranged with a number of devoted adherents, 
who were carefully posted in the house, to give 
himself the signal for the uproar. The signal 
agreed upon was the line which happened to occur 
in one of his own speeches— 


And when this solemn mockery is o’er, 


which line he took care to deliver in a sufficiently 
inted manner, and with a tremendous result. 
ever had such an uproar, and such derisive 
laughter and hooting, been heard within the walls 


of that most respectable theatre. Waiting with 
reat patience until he could again obtain a hear- 
ing, Kemble came forward, and reiterated the line 
** with an expression,’ as Mr. Ireland tells us, 
“the most pointedly sarcastic and acrimonious it 
is possible to conceive.” 
he demonstration upon this assumed all the in- 
dignity of a “‘row;’’ and it was kept up with 
such effect that not one syllable more of the play 
was intelligible. The line occurs towards the close 
of the second scene of Act V.—being the last scene 
but one of the drama—prior to which no hostility 
had been manifested. Indeed, so decided was the 
applause that many—even of the performers—were 
confident of success, This was notwithstanding 
that Kemble had given several parts in the play 
not only to the most incompetent, but to the most 
absurd actors he could find. He had also placed 
Dignum purposely in a subordinate part, wherein, 
speaking of the sound of trumpets he had tu say 
‘* Let them bellow on,’’ ** which words were uttered 
with such a nasal and tin-kettle twang that no 
muscles save those of adamant could have re- 
sisted.”’ 

Malone's “ Investigation,” which was a final 
blow to the pretensions of the play, was not long 
in making its appearance. After this, Mr. Chal- 
mers published, first his ‘“ Apology for the Believ- 
ers,’’ and then a “ Supplemental Apology,’’ where- 
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in, says Mr. Ireland, ‘‘ though advocating the unten- 
able side of the question, he displayed a far greater 
depth of antiquarian research and scholastic rea- 
soning than his opponent ; in short, there is scarcely 
one pusition laid down by Malone that is not most 
satisfictorily refuted by Chalmers.”’ 

Ireland adds that this warfare affected him only 
in so far as it caused suffering to his father, who 
was even himself accused of having fabricated the 
papers, and this, he avows, was his sole reason for 
satisfying ‘‘ the world’’ on the subject. The play 
of Henry the Second was another Shakspearian 
attempt by the same author ; but it deceived few, 
and attracted generally but little attention. Mr. 
Ireland has since made his appearance as the 
author of a novel called ‘ Rizzio.”’ He had previ- 
ously taken up his residence in Paris, where Na- 

leon showed him favor and attention. In Eng- 

dhe was never forgiven by the distinguished 
critics, among whom was Boswell, whom he had 
deceived. He returned eventually, however, to 
his native country, and died in London not many 
years ago. 

The name of Allan Cunningham, in association 
with this class of literary ingenuity, brings us 
down to something like our own times. It was in 
the summer of 1809, that Mr. Cromek, by profes- 
sion an engraver, visited Dumfries, in va pom 
with Stothard the painter, for the purpose of col- 
lecting materials and drawings for a new edition 
of the works of Burns. He took with him a letter 
of introduction to a young stonemason, of literar 
tastes—ambitious, ardent, and obscure. Their 
talk was all about Burns, the old Border ballads, 
and the Jacobite songs of the Fifteen and the 
Forty-five. Cromek slighted some of Allan’s bo 
ems, which it may be supposed the young bard did 
not fail to read to him, and sighed after the old 
minstrelsy. ‘ The Sumeeed poet”’ (says Mr. 
Peter Cunningham in the interesting introduction 
of his father’s son — ‘* changed the 
conversation, and talked about the old songs and 
fragments of songs still to be picked up among the 
peasantry of Nithsdale.” Cromek was immedi- 
ately seized with the notion of a collection ; “the 
idea of a volume of imitations passed upon Cro- 
mek as genuine remains flashed across the poet’s 
mind in a moment, and he undertook at once to 
put down what he knew, and to set about collect- 
Ing all that could be picked up in Nithsdale and 
Galloway.’’ Cromek was delighted with the idea ; 
the ‘‘Collection,’’ with appropriate notes and 
illustrations, in due time appeared, and was pro- 
nounced by competent authorities to breathe the 
genuine Jacobite spirit which it was impossible to 
mistake. Professor Wilson was the first to detect 
the ‘* Jacobite spirit” as not being exactly ‘* proof,”’ 
and mercilessly exposed the deception in Black- 
wood—with due respect, however, for the original 
powers of the poet. 

The last successful, and, perhaps, most pardonable 
of literary forgeries, came forth under the title of 
Maria Schweidler, the Amber Witch. The story 
(which is supposed to be told by one Abraham 
Schweidler, Lutheran Pastor at Coserow, during the 
early part of the Thirty Years’ War) appeared at 
Berlin in 1843, ‘‘ edited’’ by Doctor Meinhold. At 
that time a school of criticism, of which Dr. 
Strauss was the head, gave great offence to faith- 
ful and pious people, by an assumption of critical 
infallibility so nice as to discriminate, even in the 
Gospels, between what is true and what the critics 
were pleased to say is false. Dr. Meinhold deter- 





mined to play the Infallibles a trick. He wrote 
the Amber Witch, and pretended it had been 
brought to him by his sexton; who had found it 
in a niche in the church, where it had lain for 
centuries among a heap of old hymn-books and 
parish accounts. Strauss and Company were fairly 
caught. They published an acute analysis of the 
fiction, and pronounced it to be a genuine chroni- 
cle of the seventeenth century. Dr. Meinhold 
having thus trapped his prey, confessed the dece 
tion, and extinguished the authority of the, till 
then, dreaded critics. 

The forgery of the Shelley letters—so fresh in the 
recollection of the public—is one of the most 
mischievous examples of the most mischievous 
class of literary impostures; and from various 
signs of the times not to be passed unnoticed by 
those who watch and weigh, we may expect to see 
even worse—that is to say, cleverer scholars of the 
same school. The discovery was made accidental- 
ly by Mr. Palgrave who happened—while glancing 
through the volume published by Mr. Moxon—to 
detect in a letter supposed to be written by Shelley, 
a portion of an article on Florence written for the 
Quarterly Review in 1840, by his father, Sir Fran- 
cis Palgrave. This was sufficient to put Mr, 
Moxon upon the scent. At the General Post Office 
the letters were declared to be genuine, “ to the 
best of the belief” of the clerks. The postmarks 
were then compared with the postmarks of Byron’s 
genuine letters to Mr. Murray, posted from the 
same cities in the same month and year, and ad- 
dressed to the same place—London. Here they 
failed, Where ‘‘ Ravenna,’’ on a genuine letter, 
was in a small, sharp type—in the Shelley letter 
it was a large uncertain type; and in the letters 
from Venice the post-mark was stamped in an 
italic, and not, as in the Shelley specimens, in a 
Roman letter. In other respects—seals, hand- 
— manner and even matter—everything 
seemed undoubtedly genuine. The onus of the 
matter then rested with Mr. White, the publisher, . 
from whom the letters had been purchased. Mr. 
White published a long account of the manner in 
which he had sanheonl them from ‘a well-dressed, 
lady-like young person,’’ who called upon him at 
different periods, giving very little account of her- 
self, and still less of the manner in which the let- 
ters had come into her possession. He was intro- 
duced subsequently, however, to a person who 
stated himself to be the son of Byron, and the 
husband of the lady; and from him Mr. White 
completed his purchases. ‘It is propir,’’ says 
the Athenzeum in noticing the above transactions, 
‘*to say thus early that there has been of late 
years, as we are assured, a most systematic and 
wholesale forgery of letters purporting to be written 
by Byron, Shelley, and Keats; that these forg- 
eries carry upon them such marks of genuineness 
as have deceived the entire body of London collect- 
ors; that they are executed with a skill to which 
the forgeries of Chatterton and Ireland can lay no 
claim ; that they have been sold at public auctions, 
and by the hands of booksellers, to collectors of 
experience and rank ; and that the imposition has 
extended to a large collection of books, bearing 
not only the signature of Lord Byron, but notes 
by him in many of their pages. . . At the same 
sale at which Mr. Moxon bought the Shelley letters 
were catalogued for sale a series of (unpublished) 
letters from Shelley to his wife, revealing the inner- 
most secrets of his heart, and containing facts, not 
wholly dishonorable to a father’s memory, but 
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such as a son would wish to conceal. These letters 
were bought in by the son of Shelley—the present 
Sir Percy Shelley—and are now proved, we are 
told, to be forgeries.’’ Other letters, however, 
which seem to have emanated from the same 
source, had been previously sold by public auction. 
One—the most infamous—in which Shelley makes 
an assertion against the fidelity of his wife, sold, 
it is said, for six guineas. 

The form of correspondence—especially when it 
involves calumnies against the dead—is the most 
dangerous form in which the literary forger has yet 
exercised his labors. That such impositions are 
active and widely spread—not only in England, 
but in many parts of the Continent—there can 
be no doubt. 


AN 





AN ARAB IN PARIS. 


Tue Journal des Débats has a curious article 
relative to the opinions which the Arab chiefs, 
who were present at the Fétes des Aigles on the 
10th of May, have formed of European civilization. 
The Débats gives the following account of the 
matter :—‘‘ In public the Arabs are reserved and 
dignified, enveloping their feelings in silence as 
their bodies are covered with their mantles. How, 
then, could any one contrive to learn what the 
Arab chiefs think of the Parisians and of the fétes 
and marvels which France offered to the view of 
these children of the desert? But General Ran- 
don, the governor-general, has contrived to induce 
some of them to speak. At his request, two of 
the Arabs who came to Paris have undertaken to 
write an account of their jougney in the Arab 
journal of Algiers, the Mobacher. One of them, 
the Hakem of Milianah, Si-Sliman-ben-Siam, has 
already commenced the publication of his narra- 
tive. He begins by rendering homage to God. 
Whether they express themselves in prose or 
poetry. the Arabs ure always accustomed to begin 

y raising their thoughts to the Author of all 
things. He then states that he embarked in a 
vessel, which he compares to ‘a bird that comes 
from heaven, with outspread wings to repose on 
the surface of the waters.’ Cette is the first town 
at which he arrives. The first great marvel of 
civilization which strikes him is, he says, the 
railway from that town to Montpelier. His de- 
scription of it is full of singular naiveté. ‘The 
appearance of this sort of road,’ he says, ‘is ad- 
mirable. We saw a subterranean passage, of 
which the sides and roof are lined with stone. 
The carriages, carried on with great speed, occu- 
pied six minutes in passing through it. A horse- 
man would have been an hour and a half in doin 
the same distance ; for the distance which it woul 
take him a whole day to travel can be done b 
these carriages in an hour. The vehicle which 
gives the impulsion is like the others, but is of 
Iron, and supplied with a machine similar, it is 
said, to that which puts steamers in movement. 
To heat it a black stone, peculiar to certain 
countries, is used.’ The Hakem arrives at Mont- 
pelier, the fountains and gardens of which he ad- 
mires. He next proceeds to Avignon, where he 
visits the palace of the Pope; and then goes to 
Lyons. At the sight of that city he utters a cry 
of admiration. ‘Eyes have never seen and ears 
have never heard anything of the kind.’ He 
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visits the cathedral and the museum. Of the lat- 
ter he says that ‘ it contains figures sculptured in 
precious marble, and such perfect paintings that 
they only want the power tospeak. By a singular 
effect of art they seem to look at you, wherever 
-_ place yourself.’ Having bidden adieu to 

yons he comes to Paris. On the way, ‘ the five 
or six lines of wire suspended for the electric tele- 
graph’ attract his attention. He inquires what 
they are, but does not manifest the curiosit 
respecting them which might have been enpatied. 
At Paris, the lines of the poet El Botheri on Da- 
mascus occur to his mind—‘ Damascus has shown 
us all her beauties—she has fulfilled all our hopes.’ 
His judgment on the Parisians is marked with 
kindly feeling, which may, perhaps, be said to be 
carried too far. He praises the men of the lowest 
classes for occupying themselves with the most 
panne questions ; but if he had been in Paris a 
ew years ago, and had heard drunken grou 
cussing politics, he would probably have thought 
differently. He also congratulates the Parisians 
on their wit, their grace, and obliging disposition. 
He speaks of the prince-president in the most 
pompous terms. He also speaks in high terms of 
General St. Arnaud, and especially of General 
Daumas, who is so well «then in the Arab lan- 
guage and customs. He goes to the Opera, and 
alls into an ecstasy of admiration, especially at 
the sight of ‘ young girls flying amidst leaves of 
ponent. The Hippodrome also astonishes 

im ; he is quite alarmed at seeing three men rise 
in a large machine, and disappear among the 
clouds ; but he is tranquillized on being told that 
they will return. He Sonties his visit to other 
places, ‘and especially to the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale. He notices that among its literary 
treasures are some of the rarest Mussulman 
works ; and of its vast reading-room he says :— 
‘It is so long that it would be impossible from one 
end to recognize one’s dearest friend at the other.’ 
He terminates his account of his adieu to the 
resident by saying—‘ We were obliged to ; 
oe only Moe ; t.’ The Hakem pos 2 
his narrative with his return to Algiers. Even if 
it had no other merit, his work would possess the 
incontestable one of originality. The only Orientals 
who have hitherto taken the trouble to write on 
Paris were the Persians of Montesquieu, who would 
have been very much embarrassed if they had had 
to write about the East. The Hakem of Milianah 
is at least a personage of real life.”’ 


dis- 





An American River.—The picturesque banks of 
the river Connecticut are dotted with charming little 
villages, that break here and there upon the sight 
like feathers of light, dancing among the willow 
leaves ; there is such a dazzling irregularity of house 
and hill—so much fairy-like confusion of vista, land- 


scape, and settlement. Now we pass a tiny white and 
vine-clad cottage, that looks as if it had been set 
down yesterday ; now we sweep majestically by an 
ambitious young town, with its two, or three, or half- 
a-dozen church-spires, sending back the lines of nar- 
row light into the water ; anon we glide past a forest 
of majestic old trees, that seem to press their topmost 
buds against the fleecy clouds floating in the blue sky ; 
and through these forests we catch glimpses of the 
oriole, dashing through the boughs like a flake of fire. 
— Yankee Stories, by Howard Paul. 








FREEMAN’S LIFE OF KIRBY. 


? From the Spectator. 
FREEMAN’S LIFE OF KIRBY.* 


Tue life ofa lesser naturalist, whose explorations 
are confined to his own country, is rarely ve 
eventful ; and that of Kirby is no exception to the 
rule. For sixty-eight years he resided at the 
parish of Barham in Suffolk as curate and rector, 
engaged in his duties as minister and in his studies 
of nature. The incidents of the previous twenty- 
two years of his life were home training by his 
mother, who directed his attention to conchology 
and botany ; education at school and Cambridge 
University, at which latter place he attained no 
distinction. At the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary war, he joined Jones of Nayland in the 
publication of some loyal and religious tracts, 
suitable to the occasion ; and he sometimes wrote 
or began to write theological or critical treatises— 
for he was ‘‘ a scholar, and a ripe and one’’; 
but his life was really devoted to the lesser branches 
of natural history, more especially entomology. 
When the Linnzan Society was established, in 
1788, Kirby became one of its members. In 1793 
he contributed a paper to the Transactions, and 
continued communicating for many years. In 1802 
he published his Monographia Apum Anglia, which 
at once established his reputation as an entomolo- 
gist. In 1808 he began to discuss with his then 
young friend Mr. Spence the idea of the Introduc- 
tion to Entomology ; the first volume of which ap- 

ared in 1815, and the third and fourth volumes 
in 1826, when Kirby was approaching seventy. 
He was twice married, and survived both his wives ; 
he left no children by either. He was born in 1759, 
and died in 1850. 

Unwearied labor and incessant attention charac- 
terized Kirby’s long life. Nothing in the sha 
of insect escaped him. Waiting at an inn, he 
captured the flies on the panes of glass ; putting 
on his stockings in the morning, he devoted any 
unlucky victim found upon them to science ; and 
though a man of early hours, he went into the 
woods at midnight with a lantern to ascertain 
whether the formica rufa really carried on its 
labors by night. His pen must have been ever at 
work. He described all he observed and discovered 
in dissection ; he carried on an extensive corre- 
spondence with naturalists—a closely-written letter 
on a large sheet of paper (to save postage) extend- 
ing to a pamphlet; he kept a diary in different 
languages, generally Latin ; and whenever he made 
an excursion from home he wrote a full account of 
it, not merely in relation to his more immediate 
studies of botany and entomology, but to the inci- 
dents of his journey, the features of the country, 
and the appearance of the towns. The letters that 
passed between him and Mr. Spence amount to 
nearly a thousand; the respective contributions 
being about equal. Of this number one half re- 
lates to the Introduction; the prelimi discus- 
sions on which, and the arrangement of the plan, 
would form a book of themselves. Such is the 
labor of those whose heart is in their work. 

Kirby’s scholarship and piety gave him an ad- 
vantage in entomplogy which mere technical science 
could never have attained. The narrow views of 
the so-called naturalists of the last century had 


+ _ * Life of the Reverend William Kirby, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.L.S., &c., Rector of Barham. By John Freeman, M.A., 
Rural Dean, Rector of Ashwicken, Norfolk. Published 
by Longman and Co. 
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exposed them to the ridicule of the wits; when 
Kirby commenced his labors, floriculture, entomol- 
ogy, and conchology, were especially under ban. 
By showing the mischief which some insects pro- 
duced, and the benefits derived from others, Kirby 
gave a character of practical utility to his pursuit. 

'y unfolding the exquisite adaptation of means to 
ends in insect creation, and showing the boundless 
extent of life, he was able to enforce the doctrines 
of what is called natural theology, if not with the . 
terse and clinching argument of Paley, yet with 
more of genuine, humble piety, andin style which 
though simple and diffuse was not devoid of vitali- 
ty and elegance, and it is these things which pre- 
serve scientific writings. The discovery of to-day 
is superseded to-morrow, but economical and theo- 
logical illustrations endure. It gave greater force 
to Kirby’s theological expositions that they were 
not a mere intellectual exercise, but a pious habit 
of mind—a habit which imparted happiness to his 
life and cheerfulness to its close. 


Mr. Kirby passed the remainder of his days [from 
1847] in the retirement of his own parsonage. Infirmi- 
ties slowly but gradually increased upon him. In the 
spring of 1850 there were symptoms that the thread 
of life was nearly spun. For some weeks he was con- 
fined to his bedroom ; and though suffering at times 
acute pain, his cheerful habit never forsook him. His 
favorite topic of conversation was the many blessings 
he had enjoyed through life, especially in having been 
allowed to remain so many years in a spot in every 
way so well suited to his taste. 


Mr. Freeman, as a friend and former curate of 
the entomologist, was by him selected as a kind of 
literary executor. The whole of Mr. Kirby’s 
papers, as well as many letters from friends, were 

laced at his disposal for the composition of the 
Gheseoter; and so minutely full are these, that 
almost every day of Kirby’s life from his settlement 
at Barham would appear to have been laid open 
before him. The natural consequence has been, 
somewhat too much elaboration on subjects not 
strictly biographical. When the particulars relate 
to excursions made many years ago, they are 
pleasant, and even instructive, as pictures of the 
country, of manners, and of the mode of travellin 
—all now so changed ; but these would have me 
better apart as specimens from his manuscripts. 
The biography of a naturalist should deal only with 
large results, and not enter into particulars which 
have no interest for any but entomologists, and to 
them are often bygone. These defects encumber the 
advance of the life; nor is the writer free from a 
sermonizing manner, which turns occurrences into 
atext. The book, however, is a careful and pains- 
taking publication; exhibiting the genuine and 
pees antiquarian, and pervaded by a rural atmos- 
phere such as befits the subject and the scenes in 
which Kirby passed his days. 

Thee 4 or turning-points of Kirby’s life are 
well indicated in the volume; especially those 
which determined his scientific pursuits. We 
have mentioned the fact of his early training to 
botany and conchology by his mother. These are 
the particulars :— 


When Mr. Kirby was a very young child, his 
mother would give him shells from an old family cabi- 
net to amuse him ; the diversity of shape and variety 
of color which they presented proved very attractive : 
he was soon taught to ask for his playthings by their 
proper names ; then led on to describe with aceuracy 
each shell which he wished for ; next to mark their 
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distinctive characteristics ; and at last to know every 
shell in the collection, not merely from habitual sight, 
or from hearing the name repeated, but from intelli- 
gent observation. Nor was this method of instruction 
confined merely to the study of shells ; in his walks 
and childish rambles he was introduced to that family 
of God’s creation the members of which are arrayed 
with such glory, and clothed with such beauty, that 
they rival and eclipse the magnificence and splendor 
of the Eastern monarch. Thus in early life was he 
led to notice perfections unseen by others, and ere 
long to verify the words of a modern poet— 
That he whose heart will bound to mark 
The full bright burst of summer morn, 


Loves too each little dewy spark 
By leaf or floweret worn. 


Of the pains and diligence employed by him in the 
pursuit of botany a very good judgment may be 
formed from a small herbarium still existing, in which 
the colors of the flowers are almost as bright as when 
they were gathered ; it consists of plants gathered in 
Witnesham in 1770, arranged by his mother ; and 
was fondly treasured by him as an endearing memento 
of her who had so bent the tender twig that the grow- 
ing tree had but to pursue the same course in order to 
bear abundant fruit. 


The circumstance which first turned his system- 
atic attention to entomology is thus told by him- 
self. It took place about 1784~-’85. 


About half a century since, observing accidentally 
one morning a very beautiful golden bug creeping on 
the sill of my window, I took it up to examine it ; and 
finding that its wings were of a more yellow hue than 
was common to my observation of these insects before, 
I was anxious carefully to examine any other of its 
peculiarities ; and, finding that it had twenty-two 
beautiful clear black spots upon its back, my captured 
animal was imprisoned in a bottle of gin, for the pur- 
pose, as I supposed, of killing him. On the following 
morning, anxious to pursue my observation, I took it 
again from the gin, and laid it on the window-sill to 
dry, thinking it dead ; but the warmth of the sun 
very soon revived it ; and hence commenced my farther 
pursuit of this branch of natural history. 


The following is a picture of the parish in which 
Mr. Kirby began to reside at twenty-two, and 
passed nearly the whole time usually allotted to 
man. 


The locality and general features of the parish were 
not without their influence upon Mr. Kirby’s mind, as 
he oftentimes avowed ; indeed, these, and the early 
kindness shown him, were a never-ending theme of 
conversation with him, and when referred to would 
call forth from him the deepest expressions of grati- 
tude. It was at once a cheerful and convenient spot ; 
the parsonage-house, ‘ pava sed apta,’’ standing in 
a meadow five miles from Ipswich and three miles 
from his father’s residence. The scenery around had 
many charms for one who possessed a mind that could 
be amused and exhilarated by the contemplation of 
the beauties of nature ; for the country, in its general 
aspect, is wooded and well cultivated, with undulating 
and broken ground at intervals; it abounds, too, in se- 
questered nooks and shady lanes, for which this part 
of Suffolk is justly celebrated, and which make up in 
some measure for the bolder and more striking land- 
scapes ofother counties. The soil in the course of a 
moderate walk passes through various chauges’ of 
sand, gravel, chalk, and clay ; presenting an ever- 
varying field for flowers, and consequently for insects 
which make them their habitation or their food. The 
streams and ditches of the low meadows abounded 
with the yellow iris, the purple loose-strife, and the 
fragrant spire ; and the banks of the canal amused and 
charmed the stroller with the beauty and elegance of 
the brilliant dragon-flies and the skimming gnats. 
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The gravel supplied the plants which despise the 
thirsty nature of their neighbors by the stream ; the 
woods abounded with the orchis, the blue-bell, 
anemone, and a host of plants which provoke observa- 
tion even in a mind of moderate inquiry. Here bees 
and butterflies, beetles and ants, spiders and other 
insects, are found in so many forms, that it would 
exhaust a life before it could be said that all had been 
entered upon the naturalist’s catalogue. It is true, 
no country is destitute of beauty and of interest to 
those who seek for and mark the traces of unerring 
skill and wisdom; but this was a neighborhood 
peculiarly felicitous for such a mind as Mr. Kirby’s 
to receive its early lessons. The foregoing remarks 
are almost in his own words, when musing on the bless- 
ings by which his long life had been surrounded. 


The Monographia Apum Anglia was published 
with cuts, which, had the assistance of scientific 
draughtsmen and engravers been as available then 
as it is now, the author could not have afforded it, 
He therefore determined to draw and etch the 
plates himself. 


That much time was absorbed by his early attempts, 


is very clear from several letters written at that 
period ; nor is it matter of surprise that difficulty 
should have been felt in etching for the first time in a 
department where clearness and accuracy were above 
everything necessary. Mr. Kirby had, it is true, been 
in the habit of committing to paper the appearance 
of objects which he wished to retain in his memory ; 
but this was a different thing from making drawings 
to convey his meaning to others, and that not upon 
objects viewed as they naturally appeared, but under 
the influence of powerful magnifiers. I may here re- 
mark, that there are in the first volume fourteen 
plates, containing no less than 404 drawings descrip- 
tive of parts of the insects referred to. The execution 
of these drawings is singularly characteristic, the out- 
line hard and distinct ; without an attempt at shadow- 
ing or softening of any kind. Although this may be 
regarded as a defect by many, yet we may safely say 
that for clearness and perspicuity they would be 
patterns for some of our modern draughtsmen. 


The following account of his mode of proceeding 
in the pursuit of insects, and his subsequent ar- 
rangement of them, is from the pen of his coadju- 
tor, Mr. Spence ; who contributes the chapter relat- 
ing to the Introduction to Entomology. 


The first was the little parade of apparatus with 
which his extensive and valuable acquisitions were 
made. If going to any distance, he would put into 
his pocket a forceps-net and small water-net, with 
which to catch bees, flies, and aquatic insects ; but in 
general I do not remember to have seen him use a net 
of any other description. His numerous captures of 
rare and new Coleoptera were mostly made by care- 
fully searching for them in their haunts, from which 
— if trees, shrubs, or long grass, &c.—he would beat 
them with his walking-stick into a newspaper ; and 
collected in this way, he would bring home in a few 
small phials in his waistcoat-pockets, and in a moder- 
ate-sized collecting-box, after an afternoon’s excur- 
sion, a booty often much richer than his companions 
had secured with their more elaborate apparatus. 

The second circumstance in Mr. Kirby’s study of 
insects to which I allude, was the deliberate and care- 
ful way in which he investigated the nomenclature of 
his species. Every author likely tg have described 
them was consulted, their descriptions duly estimated ; 
and it was only after thus coming to the decision that 
the insect before him had not been previously de- 
scribed that he placed it.in his cabinet under a new 
name. It was owing to this cautious mode of proceed- 
ing—which young entomologists would do well to fol- 
low—that he fell into so few errors, and rendered such 
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solid service to the science ; and a not less careful 
consideration was always exercised by him in the 
forming of new genera and in his published descrip- 
tions of new species ; as his admirable papers in the 
Linnzan Transactions amply testify. 





From the Examiner. 


Austria in 1848-49. Being a History of the late 
Political Movements in Vienna, Milan, Venice, 
and Prague ; with Details of the Campaigns of 
Lombardy and Novara; a full Account of the 
Revolution in Hungary ; and Historical Sketches 
of the Austrian Government and the Princes of the 

mpire. By Wittism H. Sritzs, late Chargé 
d’Affaires of the United States at the Court of 
— With Portraits. Two vols. Sampson 
Ww. 


Turse two ample volumes, by an American, con- 
tain a carefully-written and very interesting his- 
tory of the recent political convulsions of Austria, 
undertaken in the most favorable circumstances by 
a writer who was in the proper place and in the 
right eapacity—we may add also, who had the 
judgment requisite for obtaining the best material. 
Mr. Stiles represented the United States govern- 
ment, and resided officially in Vienna, during the 
whole period embraced by the struggles in Vienna 
itself, in Milan, Venice, Prague; and he appears 
to have carefully stored up at the time full details 
of the campaigns in Lombardy, Piedmont, and 
Hungary. Often he writes from personal observa- 
tion, and sometimes has had recourse for his ma- 
terial to the imperial archives. 

The history thus written is impartial and full. 
Mr. Stiles is moderate in his own views and states 
them modestly. He prefaces his volumes with an 
historical introduction, which sketches the growth 
of Austria, the manner in which her provinces 
have become connected with the empire, and the 
character of her foreign and home pe icy up to the 
Vienna revolution in March, 1848. As other 
risings of the people come to be discussed, in 
Venice, Prague, and elsewhere, each is prefaced 
by so full a sketch of the previous history of town 
or country, as well as of race, from its origin to 
the date of outbreak, that all the information 
needed for a fair appreciation of the causes of 
revolt is in each case satisfactorily supplied. In 
this respect Mr. Stiles’ work will fet me retain 
its value long after the immediate interest of the 
political movements described in it shall have 
passed away. 

Our space will not enable us to indulge largely 
in extracts, filled as the volumes are with matter 
that would interest our readers. We must restrict 
our quotations to the account of the first step 
towards the downfall of Hungary, which follows 
the description of the battle of Acs. 


This brilliant repulse of a greatly superior force, 
although reflecting the highest credit upon the Hun- 
garian arms, was afterwards considered by them as 
more disastrous to the Hungarian cause than the most 
total defeat could possibly have been ; for it unhap- 
pily confirmed their confidence in Gérgey, which he 
subsequently so basely betrayed. 

When returning to the city at a late hour in the 
evening, after setting the necessary guard, Klapka 
was met bya staff officer, who handed him an im- 
portant dispatch from the government. Its purport 
was to the effect that Gorgey, who had , at the 
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frequent and pressing request of the government, to 
retire with his troops to Pesth, but persisted in use- 
lessly remaining about Komorn, while the capital of 
the country, the seat of government and the Diet, 
was abandoned to the enemy, should be removed from 
the chief command, and his place supplied by Mesza- 
ros. Official letters of the same tenor were sent with 
this document for the commanders of the several 
corps, which Klakpa was desired to deliver. The 
commanders of all the corps were assembled in the 
evening at Klakpa’s quarters. It was then concluded 
to say nothing to General Gérgey, but to call a grand 
council of war the next day, at which this serious 
question should be discussed. The council met. At 
first there reigned a deep silence ; all seemed pene- 
trated with the solemnity and importance of the 
occasion. The fate of the country hung upon their 
decision. That suspense lasted but for a moment. 
Feeling prevailed over judgment. With the roman- 
tic enthusiasm and generous confidence so peculiar 
to the Hungarians, and which had so often proved 
fatal to the best interests of their country, the 
silence was broken by the passionate cry, ‘‘ No! No! 
Gorgey must remain. We cannot now gerve under 
Meszaros.’’ 

A most unfortunate conjunction of circumstances 
then existed, which they felt it impossible to resist, 
and which afterwards brought about the ruin of Hun- 


gary. 

First. Girgey had but the day before made a noble 
stand against twice his own numbers, commanded by 
the emperor himself. 

Secondly. This success was to be ascribed almost 
entirely to his bravery, for he had conducted in per- 
son the charge upon the lines that the enemy had 
already taken. He led in person the great column of 
cavalry that charged the enemy’s centre. 

Thirdly. The hero had been wounded on the day 
of his triumph. 

Fourthly. General Meszaros, though a most 
honest patriot and brave man, was an unfortunate 
soldier, and consequently did not enjoy the confidence 
of the troops. 

To have discarded Girgey just at that time and 
under those circumstances, would have required more 
than Roman firmness. It was resolved that Klapka 
and Negy-Shandor should go to Pesth, and convey to 
the government the wishes of the army with 
to retaining Gorgey. This was done, and the au- 
thority of the government preserved by following the 
suggestion of Kossuth ; the appointment of Meszaros 
as commander in chief was unrevoked, but, upon 
Gérgey’s consent to resign the ministry of war, he 
was to be made commander of the army of the Upper 
Danube, to which he assented, and the matter was 
thus arranged. 

Thus was taken, through a misdirected confidence, 
the first step toward the overthrow of Hungari 
independence. Had Kossuth come himself, had some 
other than Meszaros been appointed to the chief com- 
mand, had the unlucky order arrived but one day 
sooner, Gérgey’s fall, perhaps, would have been ac- 
complished, and Hungary saved. 

From this time onward, Gérgey paid but little at- 
tention to the government, which still called him 
several times to the protection of Pesth. He no longer 
considered himself appointed by the government, but 
chosen by the officers. For the future, all concert of 
action, so indispensable to success, was gone, and the 
downfall of the country assured. 


These volumes have a permanent interest, as we 
have said; and they will be also specially valued 
as a goodly accession to the writings a which 
they who desire to acquire accurate knowledge of 
the recent movements on the continent must seek 
to be informed. 
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From the United Service Magarine. 
CAPTAIN TREMLET’S DUEL WITH THE SQUIRE. 


Awone the quaint places with which the sister 
kingdom abounds, there is not perhaps to be found, 
throughout its length and breadth, one more quaint 
than the little village of Ashborough. The scenery 
by which the place is surrounded is beautiful in 
the extreme ; nature has been lavish of her gifts in 
its external decorations ; high mountains, wooded 
nearly to the summit, rise all around. The white 
houses dotted here and there among the trees, rise 
from the sides of the mountains, and the church 
has one of the prettiest any to be found in Ire- 
land. But we are not about to dwell upon the 
beauties of Ashborough; they will doubtless be 
found better described in any of the numerous 
guide-books which profess to give accurate and 
picturesque descriptions. What we are going to 
speak about is the character of the people. It 
would not be easy to discover in the whole circum- 
ference of the United Kingdom any more remark- 
able for their lazy and gossiping propensities, than 
the denizens of this locality ; a morning until 
night, nothing but gossip, gossip. It seems their 
only occupation, the very food of their — 
existence, their vital air, deprived of which, life 
would become quite extinct. From the rector of the 
parish, down to the daughter of the hotel-keeper, 
no person seemed to have any visible employment. 
The former might be seen riding about on his little 
short-tailed gray pony, along the road all the day ; 
the latter might be seen flitting to and fro, in and 
out of the hotel, whereof her parent is the pro- 
prietor, chatting to any stray audience she could 
collect around her. Right opposite to the hotel 
was the post-office, and beside the post-office was 
the magazine of fashion presided over by the 
Misses Bustle, who did not confine their dealings 
quite within the legitimate range of their art, but 
sold a great variety of articles of almost every 
sible kind of description, from Bewley’s anti-bilious 
pills, up to Curtis and Harvey’s best Dartford _ 
powder. In a word, there was scarcely anything 
which these estimable ladies did not sell ; there 
was certainly nothing which they did not know, 
or at least endeavor to make themselves acquainted 
with ; their desire for information was insatiable ; 
increase of appetite grew by what it fed on. When 
gossip or scandal could not be had. ready-made, 
they were only too happy to manufacture it for 
such retail customers as Secired to be served with 
that commodity ; and very few people there were 
in or about the precincts of the village, whose 
sayings or doings, whose joys or whose griefs, did 
not, at some time or other, become the subject of 
conversation in the little back parlor behind the 
shop, over which—for these worthy ladies let 
lodgings—resided the curate of the parish, a stout 
young gentleman with a short neck, and a head 
that curled all over in a manner wonderful to 
behold, like nothing ever seen in this world, except 
perhaps the fore-quarters of Mrs. Pybus’ poodle. 

I —— human nature is ~ much the same 
into whatever portion of the p bm we travel. 
People who have little or nothing to do, if the 
reside in a small country village, will quarrei, talk 
scandal, and deal very ill-naturedly by each other, 
whether the village be situate in the Emerald 
Island, or the more richly cultivated suburban dis- 
tricts of England. Ashborough was no exception 
to this universal rule. The resident gentry were 
few and far between. There was a great noble- 
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man in the neighborhood, a sprinkling of squires, 
some elderly maiden ladies, and one or two widows 
residing upon their jointures ; that was the colony. 
But, somehow, scarcely a week passed without 
some misunderstanding arising upon subjects of 
the most frivolous and unheard-of description. 
The great failing of the place, and what proved the 
most fertile source of these bickerings, was the ex- 
cessive gentility of its inhabitants. Their preten- 
sions to aristocratic exclusiveness were quite as- 
tonishing. Mrs. Pemberton Boss, who when vis- 
iting the metropolis dined with the lord-lieutenant, 
and frequented the vice-regal balls, would not visit 
with any other lady to whom his excellency had 
not extended a dele mark of distinction. Hence 
the visiting list of Mrs. Pemberton Boss was very 
limited and select indeed. Mrs. Jenkinson Jinks 
—the lady of an attorney who had acquired a 
handsome fortune by robbing half the county— 
was most good-natured and hospitable ; she was 
continually giving dinners, and sending about great 
stout pieces of pasteboard which could cut one’s 
finger like a knife ; but few guests responded to 
her invitations. Mrs. Talbot de Talbot was as 
poor as a rat, and, because she was poor, was as 
proud as a Plantagenet ; she turned up her nose 
at the Jenkinson Jinks’ banquets; but she fre- 
quented them, nevertheless; and, as I have heard, 
partook, too, with a hearty appetite, of all the 
good things provided for her entertainment. The 
above are a few of the leading features which 
characterized the social—or I should perhaps say 
with more propriety—the circle of Ashborough. 

Near to the vi was the residence of the 
squire, which deserves a little bit of description 
for itself, inasmuch as the worthy proprietor is the 
hero of our little tale. It was a cottage residence, 
but a cot of gentility—none of your great, 
glaring brick manor-houses, with large, staring 
windows, but a neat, compact rustic abode, suitable 
to the moderate desires of a bachelor. Over the 
belt of larch trees which separated it from the 
road, its tall Elizabethan chimneys might be seen 
at the distance of many a mile, standing out in fine, 
smoky relief against the green-wooded mountain, 
which formed the back-ground of the picture ; and 
its narrow windows, glittering in the sunset, com- 
manded a fine view of the sea, which sparkled and 
flashed in the same red light as it went rolling 
over the hill far away to the west. 

Tubbermore, for such was the name of the 
squire’s house, was a residence replete with com- 
fort. Through a porch of green trellis work 
covered with roses, clematis, and other creeping 
shrubs, you approached the door, which when you 
had entered, it required only a few steps, and you 
found yourself in the drawing-room. A single 
glance would have convinced the stranger that the 

lace was a desert, by which we would of course 
understood to mean that it was unblessed by the 
smiles of the softer sex. Every place, no matter 
how comfortable in other respects, which is in a 
condition so deplorable in that one regard, must 
necessarily be—and continue to be until its con- 
dition is changed—a desert. But the squire had 
done his best with the aid of a upholsterer to 
render his desert an agreeable dwelling-place. 
The furniture was not ornamental, but it was most 
comfortable, and arranged in a substantial, inde- 
pendent sort of fashion, which proved the best 
evidence that it was in constant use. 

This ent communicated by a door with the 

parlor, which was lighted by a large bay window 
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that opened to the ground; a trim lawn, neatl 
laid Oat with flowers, lay directly in front. x 
hedge of laurel formed the boundary, and "esse 
from the green bushes might be seen a dog kennel, 
curiously constructed of larch timber, in which it 
was the squire’s pleasure to keep his pointers, so 
that he might have the pleasure of seeing them, as 
he sat at breakfast, sticking their brown noses 
through the rails, and waiting anxiously for the 
appearance of their master upon the lawn. I 
could say a good deal more in the way of descrip- 
tion, but I think the above ought to afford all 
readers sufficient for them, Each may fill in, if 
he pleases, for himself the minor details, according 
to the bent of his own fancy. Having thus 
sketched the house, let us have a look at its mas- 
ter. In person, the squire was what Shakspeare 
would have called a marvellous proper man. He 
was six feet high without his boots ; his shoulders 
were broad ; so occasionally were his jokes. His 
legs were well shaped, having a gentle curvature 
outwards. He was a bold rider, an unerring shot. 
He could split a bullet on the edge of a knife, or 

0 over a six-foot wall with any man in Galway. 

fe could leap eighteen feet backwards and for- 
wards, A cock grouse was down upon the heather 
almost as soon as he had topped it, and, before the 
squire’s unerring aim, snipe and woodcock were 
howled down like so many nine-pins. ‘There was 
no better walker in the whole country ; once plant 
him upon the heather, with a brace of dogs before 
him, and the squire would go on from morning 
until night. 

To tire him seemed quite beyond the power of 
man. To make him say he was tired, was equall 
impossible ; and if the squire had only been aun d 
looking (which he was not), he would have been 
the very beau ideal of an Irish gentleman. I have 
intimated that he was not handsome ; indeed, 
some people would have pronounced him the 
reverse. His face was weather-beaten and tanned 
by constant exposure to sun and wind; his nose 
was of the order denominated snub ; his eyes were 
keen and piercing, into which he would throw, 
when it pleased him, a glance of infinite drollery ; 
and such hair as the ravages of five-and-forty years 
had left him upon his temples, was partially 
sprinkled with gray. Like Sir Roger de Coverley, 

e squire had been, time out of mind, the cock 
of his own walk. He was chairman of the petty 
sessions, and the umpire of all the disputes which 
took place in the little community where he 
resided ; of a jovial nature, he sang a ca ital song, 
told several stories, which made his audience like 
to split their sides with laughter. Among his 
acred brethren he was as great a favorite as with 
the poorer classes. Wherever he went, whether 
to the stately mansion of Lord T. or the less 
aristocratic residence of Mrs. Jenkinson Jinks, his 
cheerful and kindly nature, his innocent flow of 
oe spirits, always secured him a hearty welcome. 

ven the frigid and august demeanor of Mrs. 
Pemberton Boss thawed before the squire’s genial 
Y aocary na and in his advance of life he had no 
aster friend than the rector of the parish, although 


the rector was the very same exemplary clergyman 
who, about five-and-twenty years before, had 
levelled « discourse from the vi pulpit against 


some delinquency of which, in his hot youth, the 
squire had been guilty. 

Such was the aspect of Ashborough, social as 
well as natural, when an event came to pase, ap- 
parently of little or no importance, but ringing 
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with it a train of circumstances which, had they not 
followed, this story would never have been written ; 
and so best, pas Pot reader will perhaps exclaim ; 
I, however, am quite of a different opinion ; mend- 
ing my pen, I proceed. This event, to which I 
have thus referred, was neither more nor less than 
the advent of Captain Tremlet. What brought 
the captain to Ashborough I never heard. In the 
course of a tour in search of the picturesque, he 
drove through the place, and, aa by its beauty, 
stopped the night at the village inn ; he had re- 
mained almost ever since. Purchasing a farm in 
the neighborhood, he built a stately mansion with 
tall chimneys, which peered high above the trees, 
and towered above the mansions of the squire, his 
neighbor. He built also model cottages for his 
laborers, and he cultivated turnips with an assidui- 
ty all the more remarkable from the circumstance 
of which I have been credibly informed, that he 
could not distinguish the slightest difference be- 
tween the vegetable just mentioned and a potatoe, 
if he were examined upon oath before a jury of his 
countrymen. He was a magnificent man, was the 
captain, bland in his deportment, and affable in his 
manners (by the way, [ had almost forgotten to 
mention he had made his fortune, that is, all the 
fortune he had ever acquired, by marriage with an 
heiress). He patronized the squires in a manner 
which was perfectly wonderful ; he pooh-poohed 
their assertions about the Poor Laws, took the lead 
at the petty sessions, snubbed the clerk of the 
union workhouse, bullied the matron, and com- 
ported himself in every way as became an enlight- 
ened and active country gentleman. 

When we add to what we have just mentioned 
the fact that the cdptain gave dinners upon a scale 
of unexampled splendor, whereat champagne was 
more abundant than sherry, and capital claret was 
to be found, instead of the fiery tipple which forms 
the favorite potation of Irish gentlemen, it is not 
to be wondered at that, in process of time, Captain 
Tremlet became a very popular character indeed. 
He quite took the nee 4 as it were, in everything 
that was going on, and attained an exalted position 
among the natives. Mrs. Jenkinson Jinks pro- 
nounced him the pink of politeness, and would do 
nothing of importance without his advice. The 
worthy rector said he was indeed a truly estimable 
character, and that his claret was some of the ve 
best he had ever tasted. Mrs. Pybus, the doctor's 
wife, was loud in the praises of Mrs. Tremlet, 
whom she pronounced to be most lady-like, and in 
company with her pink-eyed poodle, would fre- 

uently have been seen, of a summer evening, trot- 
ting along the pathway which led through the fields 
and along the seashore to the mansion of the 
tain, whom the community of Ashborough bowed 
down before, and worshipped ; with, however, one 
exception, and that was he whom we have called the 
squire. This gentleman refused congue to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of Captain Tremlet ; he 
would neither laugh at his jokes, nor swallow his 
champagne; French wines, he said, were an 
abomination to him, and he hated a jackanapes as 
he did the devil. 

Now it must be admitted that, even assuming the 
captain did not quite merit this contumelious desig- 
nation, he was beyond all question, in some re- 

ts, a puppy. Totes been formerly in a cay- 

ry regiment, he exhibited in his dress still some 
marks which bore indication of his original calling ; 
and a pair of huge mustaches, which, ihe aid of 
appliances known to the perfumers of Bond Street, 
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resented a bluish-black met gave the 

nishing stroke to his martial appearance, and left 
the spectator in no doubt whatever that if, as 
he toasted, the ploughshare was his delight, that 
instrument had been manufactured out of a dra- 
goon’s sword. 

Matters were proceeding in their usual monoto- 
nous course in this little community we have just 
sketched ; some were giving dinners, others were 
eating them, and rewarding the hospitality of their 
entertainers by sneering at the repast. ‘The elders 
were gossiping and dealing out scandal as usual ; 
the juniors were flirting with no more serious in- 
tention ; for such a thing as being married, or 
- in marriage, was unknown in Ashborough. 

fatters were in fact going on pretty much as usual, 
when the whole place was thrown into commotion 
—by what! neither more nor less than the advent 
ofa lady. The new arrival was not handsome, 
neither was she very young. But she had fine 
eyes, which she knew how to use to the best 
advantage, a neat figure, good teeth; she was 
besides a most accomplished coquette, and—a 
widow. 

The husband of this lady, having acquired a 
tolerable fortune in commercial speculation, had 
retired from business and from life nearly about 
the same time, leaving his amiable relict in pos- 
session of a comfortable independence, which re- 
port with its usual mendacity had magnified into 
an enormous fortune. The widow was not long 
in discovering that her weeds were not so becom- 
ing as could be desired. She laid them, therefore, 
aside us soon as she decently could, and was now 
occupied in the endeavor to dissipate her grief by 
paying a round of visits to her country friends, in 
the course of which circuit, it so chanced that she 
arrived at the hospitable mansion of Mrs. Jenkin- 
son Jinks, 

It was at one of the great dinners which once 
every month this lady gave to the rank and fashion 
of Ashborough, that the widow made her dédiit. She 
astonished the company by the sprightliness of her 
sallies, and the aristocratic Mrs. Pemberton Boss 
fell very many degrees in the estimation of the 
public, in consequence of an attempt she made to 
put down the lively widow, which not only proved 
completely unsuccessful, but compelled her to re- 
treat ingloriously from the combat. Neither Mrs. 
Pemberton Boss nor any one else seemed a match 
for her. She floored them all, one after another, 
in quick succession. And whether it was her 
jointure, or her wit, or her personal attraction, or 

er turn for repartee, she became immensely pop- 
ular, Young gentlemen, oblivious of former vows, 
offered Ghai hensage at her shrine ; elder person- 
ages, grave sedate men, bowed low and reverently 
before her; the married left their wives, the 
unmarried those who were to be their wives. ‘The 
voices of all joined to make the loud acclaim with 
which the widow was to be pronounced, without 
exception, the most enchanting person that had ever 
appeared upon the stage at Ashborough. 
cannot now remember with whom the proposi- 
tion originated, but it so happened, just about this 
time, that the le, having as usual nothing to do, 
and being probaly all driven wild by the widow, 
took it into their heads to get up a party 
upon the mountains. It was proposed that they 
should ascend as far as a certain large stone, the 
name of which I have forgotten, and, having par- 
taken of the banquet, return = and enjoy a dance 
at night in the village inn. This ion was 
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however overruled, Mrs. Pemberton Boss havi 
pronounced it vulgar ; just, she said, the sort of 
thing the common people would do. It was then 
pro that a large steamer should be hired, 
which could convey the party to D—, a place 
about twenty miles distant, where, having enjoyed 
themselves as much as they could in the morning, 
they should enjoy the sail home by moonlight, 
wonderfully. 

** It would be so lively,’’ the widow said, turn- 
ing up her eyes. ‘‘ Lively indeed,” said Captain 
Tremlet, casting an admiring glance at the fair 
speaker, ‘* but would it be safe ?”’ 

** Yes, with you on board, you horrid creature,’’ 
replied the alien, turning to a long-legged cornet, 
who stood hard by, one of her worshippers. 

** You'll die on the field of battle—a warrior’s 
death—you know you will. No brave man is ever 
drowned,” the widow said, shaking her perfumed 
mouchoir de poche, and tossing her head. 

** By Jove, I shouldn’t like it at all,’’ replied 
the cornet ; ‘I should very much prefer living to 
have a command, and a purple nose, like General 
Horsephiz, who dined at the mess yesterday.”’ 

** You are an odious creature ; I'll talk to you 
no more. What do you say?’ and the widow 
turned to Captain Tremlet. 

‘* [don’t quite approve of the sea. "T is like you, 
charming, but proverbially uncertain,’ the captain 
replied, stroking his blue-black mustaches, and 
casting a rather uneasy glance in the direction of 
his better half, who sat at a little distance, watch- 
ing the proceedings of her lord and master. 

** Ha !’’ said the widow, following the direction 
of the gallant officer’s glance, ‘‘I see, all women 
are not alike, Captain Tremlet.”’ 

** Certainly not ; if they were we should all be in 
perfect safety,’’ the captain said, with a low bow. 

** But now none of you are safe; that is what 
you mean, I suppose, eh ?”’ 

“I should say certainly not, at least, on the 
sea,’’ 

‘* Bless me, how uncommonly hot the room is ; 
Mrs. Jenkinson Jinks’ parties always are so hot,’’ 
interrupted the cornet, mopping his pink face with 
his cambric handkerchief. 

Captain Tremlet looked greatly disgusted at the 
interruption, as did the widow, who had evidently 
laid herself out for a little quiet flirtation with the 
gallant son of Mars. 

‘* Young gentlemen [with a slight emphasis on 
<P genre are always hot,’’ the widow re- 

ied. 

« I know I am; so much so that I protest I have 
got quite a palpitation of the heart,”’ the subaltern 
replied, laymg as he spoke one hand on the organ 
to which he made allusion. 

‘*That is a complaint to which I have heard 
fools are very subject,”’ the widow said, tossing 
her pretty head, and laughing a wicked little 


laugh. 

lew no young officer in her majesty’s service 
likes to be called a fool, even inferentially, by a 
ree woman, especially in the presence of any of 

is own sex, and the cornet, although bold enough 
in his own realms of Cockaigne, was completely 
posed by this unexpected repartee. He tried not 
to look disconcerted, he tried his very best ; but 
he felt his ears beginning to grow red, and in order 
to conceal his confusion he rubbed his nose with 
his cambric handkerchief; but this failing to sup- 
ply him with the required inspiration, he blushed 
and withdrew in great confusion from the charge 




















leaving the field in possession of his superior 
officer 


‘* Boys will be boys,” the captain said ; ‘* were 
you not a little, the least bit in the world, too hard 
upon your juvenile admirer ?”’ 

*T like men,’’ the widow said, decisively. 

Captain Tremlet stroked his blue mustaches, 


glanced approvingly at his boots, turned round to | lad 


look whether his wife was observing his proceed- 
ings, and in turning he met the eye of the squire, 
who was leisurely advancing to the scene of the 
téte a téte. 

‘* What do you say as to our projected party! 
Do you approve of the sea, or of the mountain?’ 
inquired the widow. 

“*T like neither, to be very frank with you,” 
replied the squire. ‘* The mountain is too steep, 
at least for ladies, and the sea is liable to get a 
little uncomfortable at times. Nothing like terra 
firma, after all.’’ 

‘¢ Well, where shall we have it then? You know 
all the country round about this place. Is there 
anything pretty, anything worth seeing, in the 
neighborhood ?”’ 

“Yes, there is Brooklands Park—nothing finer 
in Ireland ; there could not possibly, if the party 
is to come off, be a more eligible locality.”’ 

‘* Rather far away, ain’t it ?’’ inquired Captain 
Tremlet. 

* Not too far; within an easy drive ; nothing 
better than a drive through the mountains for 
=e the appetite.’’ 

‘“‘ Very well, Brooklands Park be it then ; but 
let us summon Mrs. Jenkinson Jinks to our con- 
ference ; we shall leave it to her to fix the day, as 
we have named the place ; that is the least we can 
do,”’ replied the widow, laughing gayly. 

The fair hostess (for it was in the hospitable 
mansion of Mrs. Jinks that the conversation we 
have just recorded took place) having made her 
appearance, an early day was named, and respec- 

‘tive parties proceeded forthwith to draw up a bill 
of fare, and to assign to each — likely to join 
in the pic-nic a burden suitable to his or her re- 
spective financial capacity. 

‘* What shall we be responsible for, eh, Mrs. 
Jinks?” inquired the widow, ‘‘ food or wine ?”’ 

‘« Wine comes easiest,’’ replied the good-natured 
lady, ‘ is not hard to , and there ’s no trouble 
except to yw — oor.”’ 

“Very well,’’ said the captain, proceeding to 
write rh onacard. “I'll set you down . 
‘Mrs. Jenkinson Jinks, champagne.’ There you 
are ; now who comes next ?’’ 

‘* Why, there ’s Mrs. Pemberton Boss; she ’ll 
certainly be offended if she ’s not taken in.” * 

** Perhaps she “ll be more ‘offended if she is,’’ 
suggested the squire, with a sly chuckle. 

“What shall I put down bor Mrs. Pemberton 
Boss !’’ inquired the captain, pencil in hand. 

“Cold chicken and ham,”’ suggested the hostess. 

‘“‘Hum,’’ said the squire, shaking his head, 
‘won’t do, no go; she won’t stand that.’’ 

** What do you say to bottled porter now! Oh, 
I’m so fond of Guiness’ XX stout ; let us set Mrs. 
Boss down for the porter, ’t will be such fun.”’ 

‘*That lady never drinks anything stronger 
than water,’’ interrupted the little bull-necked 

illage-curate, who had just at that moment joined 
the circle. 

“Teed water then; will that do, eh?’’ 

‘*She ’d be angry,”’ said the curate, who seemed 
to: know. her way. 
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**T have it; I know what will please her; she 
has got beautiful plate and china. Let us set 
her down for the knives and forks and plates.’’ 

‘* Capital idea,”’ said the squire, ‘‘ nothing could 
be better.”’ 

‘*Here goes; Mrs. Boss, 


gro, knives, forks, 
&e.,’’ Captain Tremlet said, 


as he booked the 
ay ll be responsible for cold pies, beef ad libitum, 
and all that sort of thing,’’ interrupted the squire. 
*« And [’ll bring the bottled porter myself.’ 

** Oh, let me bring the bottled porter, do pray,” 
said the widow, joining her hands in an attitude 
of supplication. 

“So og shall, if you like,” Captain Tremlet 
said, who, with all his natural magnificence, had 
the reputation of being near in trifles, and was 

robably not averse that he should thus escape ; 
or there seemed nothing of importance left for 
him. By importance, I mean, of course, expense. 


But he did not escape; the widow was down 
ve him ina moment. With a roguish twinkle 
of her eye, 


“« Now, Captain Tremlet,” she said, ‘‘ you have 
got such nice claret—I ’m so fond of Lafitte—you 
shall send some of your very best, mind you, 
plenty ; if there ’s not plenty, [ "ll never oak to 
you again. Then we must have pies, confection- 
ary, and all that sort of thing ; so put your own 
name down for that too, if you please, Captain 
Tremlet. And then—oh gracious! I had nearly 
forgotten, there’s something else we could n’t 
possibly do without—no pic-nic could go off with- 
out it—and that’s iced punch. Put down iced 
punch after your own name, Captain Tremlet, if 
you please. No one but a captain of the dragoons. 
understands the mysteries of iced punch.”’ 

‘* Now,”’ said the squire, ‘‘ that, I think, will do ; 
there ’s nothing else, I think, is there ?’’ as he ran 
his eye over the card. 

‘* Let me see,’’ the widow said ; ‘ oh, no, nothing: 
more ; but be sure, Captain Tremlet, you remem- 
ber the iced punch.’’ 

The appointed day came round in due time, as 
days of festivity or days of sadness will come. 
Whether a man is going to be married or to be 
hanged, going out ra or to fight a duel, the- 
day and the hour come round alike. It is beyond 
the power of fate to prevent the advent. So in due 


| course arrived the morning of the projected excur- 


sion to Brooklands Park. A lovelier one never 
dawned. It was as bright and as cheerful as if it 
had been bespoken to order. And the festal pro- 
cession, as it defiled through the mountain passes, 
looked as gay as if it were a bridal party; the. 
open carriage of Captain Tremlet leading the way 
—glittering in the sunshine, that made every 
object glitter upon which it fell. 

But alas for the vanity of mortal wishes !—alas , 
for the evanescent nature of human enjoyment! 
little more than half the distance had been accom- 
plished, when long masses of ominous-looking 
clouds arose to windward ; the sky, so clear when 
the party set out, suddenly became overcast, large 
drops of rain feil, and in a short time the weather 
was completely broken up. It had set in for a 
regular wet day. I am not sure whether, in that. 

uaint work, entitled ‘‘ The Miseries of Human: 
ife,’’ such a contretemps as this has found a place 
in the author’s history of misfortunes; but there 


is surely not one of a more melancholy and de-- 
pressing character than such a change at such a 








time. 


summer dresses of the ladies, and the 
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Russia ducks of the gentlemen, suffered alike ; 
great coats, cloaks, and umbrellas were at once the 
order of the day, but no covering could withstand 
the pelting of that pitiless shower ; and it would 
be difficult to imagine a more forlorn and miserable 
op nce than was presented by the whole party. 
When it had arrived at the place of destination, a 
council of war was held. Forthwith no one 
seemed to be of the same opinion; every one was 
cross and uncomfortable. Even the widow, who 
had got a beautiful new bonnet completely spoiled, 
seemed to have lost a portion of her accustomed 

ood-humor, The rain seemed likely to continue. 





Te dine, or attempt to dine, in the park was 
manifestly out of the question ; and no one could | 


| rain, or wind, or hail, or snow ? 
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could have gone off better. The squire’s grouse 

ies and cold chickens were pronounced inimita- 

le ; the champagne of Mrs. Jenkinson Jinks was 
beyond all praise ; and the frequent corks flew 
about the room, and bounced up to the ceiling ; all 
was frolic, and fun, and merriment. The iced punch 
was considered, the widow said, superior to any- 
thing of the kind she had ever tasted; and the 
bottled porter was good as the punch. 


All went merry as the marriage bell. 


Notwithstanding the wind, which howled against 
the corner of the house, and the rain, which beat 
upon the windows, what cared guests so jovial for 
r What cared they, 


make up his mind as to any rational mode of ac- indeed, with such capital grouse pies before them— 
tion. ‘The cornet was sent to reconnvitre the | sucly exquisite champagne—such beautiful bottled 
establishment, in order to ascertain whether there | porter, and such delicious iced punch? On went 
was any room in the house sufficiently capacious | the merriment—bright eyes luoked brighter— 
to receive so numerous an assembly ; and the party | smiles kindled—cheeks glowed—a knock, thrice re- 
gathered in a circle around the kitchen fire, each peated, is heard on the table, and a voice (it is the 
trying to get as dry as possible, until he returned | voice of Captain Tremlet) is heard also—‘‘ Gentle- 
to make his report. ‘That report, when it came, | men, let us drink ‘ The Ladies.’ ’’ 
was tolerably satisfactory. There was a large | Now this announcement, proceeding from such a 
room, which Lord Brooklands had caused to be | quarter, annoyed the squire ; because, if the truth 
designed for the reception of his tenants upon | must be told, he had, during the whole time of 
annual feast days, which, when it was made aj dinner, been occupied in arranging a neat little 
little comfortable, the cornet thought would suit | speech in his own head, in which it had been his 
admirably. The hampers of provisions were there- | intention to pay a delicate compliment or two, en 
fore directed to be brought in, unpacked, and every | passant, to the widow. Here was the game taken, 
arrangement that was possible set on foot to|as it were, out of his hands by this audacious 
make the best of what seemed so sad a business. | dragoon. ‘* D—n his eyes,’’ the squire said, half 
In the mean time, and until the necessary 4 | aloud, ** that fellow alwaysannoys me!" Nor had 
arations for their reception had been completed, | this been the only annoyance to which the squire 
the kitchen of the little inn served as a sort of had been exposed in the course of this evening; 
drawing-room for the assembled guests; they all first, the captain had contrived to monopolize 
gathered around the ample fire, which was heaped | the widow—next, he had, with the coolest pos- 
with dry turf, and made themselves as happy as sible effrontery, ordered a servant to bring over to 
cireumstances would permit. At length, after; him a certain grouse pie, of extraordinary dimen- 
considerable delay, it was announced that the pre-| sions and quality, which the squire had regarded 
liminaries were arranged ; the banquet was served. | with the eye of a nt for his own offspring, and 
The squire made a dash at the buxom widow ; but | had destined, at all events, to have the pleasure of 
Captain Tremlet, who, with the cunning of an old | carving for himself. He was also annoyed because 
campaigner, managed to keep in her neighborhood, | the captain was upon this, as on all other occasions, 
had already secured the prize for himself, and, giving himself airs to which, in the opinion of the 








leading the way, was followed into the salon a) 
manger by the remainder of the party. 

Nothing in the course of human affairs can be a, 
greater source of wonder than the mode in which | 
circumstances, apparently of the most trifling char- 
acter, lead to events of the greatest importance, | 
especially if there happen to have been previously 
at work any influences having a tendency to pro- 
mote them. I have already said, I believe, that 
the friendly feeling which existed between Captain 
Tremlet and the squire, if any did exist, was not 
of the most cordial description ; from the first mo- 
ment of their acquaintance neither of the pair 
seemed to take to each other. The son of Mars 
looked down upon the squire as an uncultivated 
rustic. In private, I have heard it said, he called 
him a clodhopper, and sneered at the redness of 
his hands, and the size of his feet. While the 
squire, upon the other hand, was wont to aver 
roundly that he-never could stand the airs the 
captain gave himself; that he was a confounded 
puppy, to whom a good kicking would be of the 
— possible service. When two gentlemen sit 

wn to dinner tired and wet, and consequently 
cross, in such a frame of mind it is a very slight 
matter indeed that will cause the mine to explode 











awfully—as in this instance it did before long. 
So iar as the dinner was concerned, nothing 


uire, he had no manner of pretensions—in short, 
his equanimity was disturbed for a variety of causes, 
which he, perhaps, of all other men in the world at 
any other time, would have found it difficult to ex- 


| plain or to account for ; but lost it was, and he could 


not find it again. The squire was thoroughly out 
of temper. 

" Who ’s to return thanks ?’’ said Lieutenant 
Martingale, who had been drinking cham e, 
and making love to Miss Fanny Bellairs, the vil- 
lage beauty of Ashborough. 

** You wicked creature, you should ; you could 
make a better speech than any one; I know 
you could,’’ replied the little belle, who, during 
the whole forenoon, had had a largé experience of 
the lieutenant’s eloquence, such as it was. 

‘Upon my soul!’’ and the lieutenant, as he 
spoke, laid his hand upon his heart. But the 
sentence which the young officer was about to utter 
was never finished ; for, amid the clattering of 
glasses, and the vociferous calls of the company, 
the squire began a song for which he was famous, 
entitled “‘ The Bold Dragoon.’’ The words of this 
ditty have escaped my memory ; nor is itof much 
importance that the public should be acquainted 
with them. But the squire, balked of the little 

h which he had intended to deliver, being a 
bit of a rhymester, tagged in at the end of his ditty, 
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an impromptu stanza, which described Captain 
Tremlet and his blue mustaches so exactly, that 
the eyes of all present turned in a moment upon 
that officer, while those martial appendages, to 
which allusion was made, seemed to curl themselves 
with indignation. 

** Bravo! How delightful! Oh! is it not charm- 
ing’? Mrs. Spanker said, clapping her hands, 
and looking mischievously at the retired dragoon, 
who sat in solemn silence by her side. 

‘* I’ve heard it a hundred times before, and 
never heard it worse sung in all my life, madam,”’ 
the captain said, solemnly, and loud enough, un- 
fortunately, to reach the ear of the squire, who 
was down upon him in a moment. 

‘“* Egad, old boy! the last verse neither you nor 
anybody else ever heard in all their lives. It’s 
my own,”’ the squire said ; “* by Jove, it is!’’ 

Now, fora sailitary gentleman of Captain Trem- 
let’s experience to be quizzed in his own presence, 
was sufficiently galling ; but to be called ‘* old boy’’ 
in the presence of beauty, and a great many other 
people besides, with whom he desired to stand well, 
was too aggravating to be endured for a single in- 
stant ; so Captain ‘Tremlet, picking his teeth with 
an air of the greatest quietude and unconcern, 
delivered himself of the following oracular re- 
sponse : 

** Sir, you are impertinent.” 

‘«‘ Why, you ’ve made him angry—positively an- 

I never saw him look so black in all my life,” 

ieutenant Martingale said, who had been too 

much engaged in his devotion to beauty to pay 
much attention to what was going forward. 

‘“‘ Angry!’’ said the squire. ** I don’t care a 
d—n! He may be as angry as he pleases; ’tis 
all the same to me,”’ and, as he spoke, the man of 
acres filled himself a bumper of champagne. 

This little scene which I have thus described did 
not tend to improve the harmony of the evening. 
Everybody felt that something unpleasant had oc- 
curred, without knowing exactly what it was, or 
how it was ; but when the tables had been cleared 
away, and the village fiddler, who had been sum- 
moned for the occasion, had made his appearance, 
matters began to wear a more joyous aspect, and 
in less than half an hour the whole company, with 
the exception, indeed, of Mrs. Pemberton Boss, 
were dancing away as if their lives depended upon 
it. That lady, who never indulged in such pro- 
fane amusement, sat in austere and solemn digni- 
ty at the head of the apartment, and glowered at 
the little bull-headed curate, hopping away with 
Miss Fanny Bellairs, resolving in her own mind 
that, upon the first convenient opportunity, she 
would remonstrate strongly with him upon the 
sinfulness of his proceedings. 

But the Reverend Julius Macsplutter did not 
care a straw for the old lady's wrath ; nobody 
present seemed to care for anything, except enjoy- 
ing the present as much as it was possible ; such 
at least was the external appearance of the assem- 
bly ; but, alas! how often, under the guise of hap- 
piness and enjoyment, do darker feelings lurk like 
serpents ainong the flowers! Whether in Belgravia 
or Baker Street, May Fair or the village inn of 
Brooklands—from the highest to the lowest, the 
richest to the poorest—the same prevails. And if 
the spectator had wer to remove the mask which 
conceals those smiling faces, heavens! what emo- 
tions would he find underneath—malice and envy, 
desire and hate, weariness and despair, wealth that 
would buy love beyond its reach, and love that 
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wants wealth alone to enable it to reap the full 
harvest of its joys. Such is life ;—but we cannot 
stay to moralize. The dance was over, the guests 
were walking to and fro, awaiting the advent of 
their vehicles, which had been ordered, the rain had 
ceased, and Captain ‘Tremlet was walking to and 
fro in the cool air enjoying his cigar, when Lieu- 
tenant Martingale, bent upon the pursuit of a 
similar pleasure, met him. 

‘* Martingale,” said the captain, putting his arm 
in that of his junior officer, “* what do you think 
that fellow meant at dinner ?’’ 

‘Do you mean the song, or else——?”’ 

** The song, of course.’ 

‘* Well, then, if you wish for my candid opinion, 
I think he wishes to quarrel with you ; nothing can 
be plainer.”’ 

‘* He ’s a vulgar boor,”’ the captain said. 

** But a deuced good shot for all that,’’ replied 
Martingale. 

‘“*Hum,”’ said Captain Tremlet, knocking the 
ashes off his cigar, and looking at the moon. 

It is a curious circumstance that, at the very 
moment this conversation was taking place in front 
of the little inn, a very similar one was goi 
forward in the yard at the rear, where the — 
stood watching his dog-cart ; for the horse he drove 
was an unmanageable animal that never could be 
prevailed upon to go into harness unless his master 
was present to persuade hiin, 

** Roger,” said the squire to a little stout-built 
man with a tuft on his chin, whom he was going 
to drive home, ‘‘ Roger, what a confounded puppy 
that English captain is !”’ 

‘So he is—the devil a doubt of it,’’ said little 
Roger Magennis. 

** Do you think he ’d fight ?’’ 

* Fight ! to be sure he would. All these fellows 
fight; it’s all they ’re good for,” said Roger 
Magennis. 

‘* Well, then, in that case, I think I ‘ll have a 
shot at him,’’ said the squire. 

** Do so, by all means,”’ said Roger Magennis, 

‘* But suppose he won’t meet me?” 

‘* Then ee fight him, by any means,” said 
little Roger, who was oracular in his responses. 

The question thus mooted was amply discussed 
during the homeward drive. I need not stay 
to trouble my readers with the arguments made 
use of; the result is enough for them to know, 
and that was, that Roger Magennis went to bed 
with full power to carry a message of mortal com- 
bat to Captain ‘!remlet by cock-crow on the follow- 
ing morning. Men, in those days, in the sister 
kingdom, often fought for no other reason than the 
gratification of their bellicose propensities—in a 
word, because they liked the fun; and such a 
manner of man—the race has now, fortunately for 
the country, become nearly extinct—was the 
squire. 

Tt was as beautiful a summer morning as ever 
dawned, when, at an early hour, a light dog-cart, 
drawn by a gray horse with a remarkably short 
tail, might have been seen along the road which 
led to Captain Tremlet’s Elizabethan mansioa. 
The equipage was driven by the gentleman whom 
upon the previous night we introduced to our 
readers. Mr. Magennis, or, as he was called in the 
neighborhood, Little Roger, clad in his usual 
morning xttire of green cutaway coat, with cordu- 
roy small-clothes, sporting buttons, and a white 
hat, sat or rather stood in the vehicle (for the seat 
was high and his legs were short), whistling a 
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well-known Irish air, and looking down at the sea, 
which broke upon the beach into a thousand golden 
ripples in the morning sunshine. He was takin 
his time, for fear of being too early, and he oaan 
at the abode of Captain Tremlet just a little before 
the hour when it was the custom of his valet to 
bring him up his clothes, carefully brushed and 
folded, his hot water, and boots of burnished 
jet 


** Sir,’’ said Jeames, opening the shutters, 
‘*there is a gentleman below stairs who ’s been 
here this hour past wanting to speak to you ; but I 
= him you could not be disturbed. Here is his 


‘* Mr. Roger Mac-what? Curious name, certain- 
iy. What the deuce can he want at this hour! 

ot one of those savages of last night come to 
breakfast, surely, Tell him I shall be down as 
soon as I am dressed, Jeames, and have an eye 
after the spoons, in the mean time,’’ the captain 
said, as he proceeded to make his toilet. 

‘ Your servant, Captain Tremlet ; hope I ’ve not 
disturbed you too early,”’ said little Roger, with a 
polite bow, as the oo door opening, introduced 
the officer he had come to seek. 

‘« Sir, may I inquire to what circumstances I am 
indebted for the honor of this visit!’’ the captain 
replied, with stately courtesy, motioning Roger to 
a chair. 

** Oh, with all the pleasure in life !”’ replied his 
visitor, no wise disconcerted, as, seating himself 
leisurely in a comfortable lounger, he proceeded 
with due elaboration to disclose the nature of his 
mission. 

The ex-dragoon heard him to an end, without 
moving a muscle of his face. When he had con- 
eluded, ‘* Well, Mr. Magennis, and so it appears 
T am to be shot at because I called a gentleman 
impertinent, whom I think so; very much so.” 

** IT did n’t come here to be insulted,”’ said little 
Roger, jumping up in a fury. 

** Pray calm yourself; you shall not be insulted ; 
[ never should think of such a thing in my own 
house,”’ the captain replied, with a provoking 
calmness, smiling as he added, ‘I see no help for 
it; I cannot retract, or apologize for an epithet 
which I believe to be well Teasteel I must there- 
fore refer you to my friend Martingale, whom you 
will find at the Sun. I shall leave myself in his 
hands, and, perhaps, if this little affair is to come 
off, the sooner it is settled the better for all parties 
concerned,’’ 

** Master ’s not awake yet,’’ sdid the squire’s 
servant to little Roger, as, having arranged every- 
thing comfortably with Mr. Martingale, whom he 
found quietly asleep in his bed, the busy little man 
pulled up at the squire’s door. 

** Never mind—I ‘ll go up and wake him my- 
self; get breakfast ready as fast as possible.’’ 

Mr. Magennis forthwith proceeded to the 
squire’s room, which having entered, he threw up 
the window, and wakened the somnolent tenant 
with a view halloo, which would have startled the 
Seven Sleepers. 

‘In an hour’s time, not a minute to be lost— 
they ’Il fight, by Jove they will!” 

** Fight !—who—what!’’ inquired the squire, 
raising himself in bed, and looking at the speaker 
as if he thought him mad. The squire had for- 
gotten all about it, and, but for the officiousness of 
little Roger, would never have bestowed another 
thought upon the subject in all human possi- 
bility. 








CAPTAIN TREMLET’S DUEL WITH THE SQUIRE. 


** By Jove, I never saw cooler fellows in all my 
life, especially the English captain,’’ and the fiery 
little man proceeded to unfold his morning’s pro- 
ceedings, bit by bit, to the squire. 

**T had forgotten the whole affair; but we ‘re 
in for it now, and I’m notsorry. It’s a long time 
since the old saw-handles have had an airing.”’ 

‘*TIs them the tools youll use? Ill go and 
have a look that they re all right; for we have 
little enough time to spare, and it’s better to be 
five minutes too early than one too late.’’ 

The dawn had melted into a summer’s morning, 
as fresh and radiant as ever came dancing across 
the mountains, when the squire, with his friend 
Mr. Roger Magennis, made their appearance in 
the field which had been appointed as the place of 
meeting. They were the first arrivals; not a 
creature was to be seen, excepta donkey apper- 
taining to Mrs. Pemberton Boss, who stood with 
his chin resting on a five-barred gate, as if he 
were rapt in contemplation of the beauties of 
nature. 

“A sweet, quiet spot as ever my eyes lighted 
on !”’ said Roger Magennis, who, if he was not the 
greater donkey of the two, was, beyond all question, 
the most mischievous. 

‘“‘What o’clock is it, I wonder?’’ asked the 
squire. 

‘* Getting on towards eight, your honor,” replied 
the servant, who carried under his arm a mahogany 
case with brazen clasps, which having deposited 
on the green sward, he proceeded to open. 

** We must give them a good half-hour, at the 
very least,’’ said little r. ‘That curious 
chap, Martingale, seemed only half awake when I 
left him, and I should not be in the least surprised 
if he had tumbled off asleep again, and forgotten 
all about it.”’ 

“No fear of that, Roger; an officer never 
snoozes when any affair of this kind is on the 
cards.” 

** I see something like a carriage coming up the 
hill beyond the turn—this ‘ll be them, of course,’’ 
the attendant said, pointing in the direction he in- 
dicated. 

** A carriage! by Jove, he’s going to do the 
thing in style! I like that,’’ said Roger. 

‘* To keep his hand steady, I suppose,”’ said the 
squire. ‘* These fellows understand the thing 
thoroughly. Ill be bound the English captain ’s 
no such muff as he looks, with ali his airs and 
nonsense.” 

The speaker was not astray in his conjecture. 
After the expiration of a few moments, the well- 
appointed open chariot of Captain Tremlet was 
seen rolling at an easy pace towards the scene of 
action. The worthy officer was leaning back in 
the vehicle with folded arms, and his chin, elevated 
to an angle of about forty degrees, indicated the 
contempt with which he evidently regarded the 
whole proceedings. 

‘* We ’ll take some of the conceit out of him, at 
any rate,”’ said little Roger, strutting to and fro, 
and squinting down the muzzle of one of the 
pistols. 

‘** Don’t be too sure of that, Roger; it’s not so 
easy to take the conceit out of some people—now 
you, for instance.”’ 

**Oh,”’ said Roger, briskly, “ that’s quite 
another matter. But here they are ;’’ and as he 
uttered the words, Captain Tremlet, attended by 
Mr. Martingale, emerged from the lane which led 
from the road into the field. 

















CAPTAIN TREMLET’S DUEL WITH THE SQUIRE. 


Salutations having been interchanged, the usual 
or were entered upon without delay. 
‘You won’t apologize, of course?’’ said little 


r. 
‘* We were asked to fight, and here we are,” 
replied the lieutenant, with a dry smile. 

‘¢ The less time, then, we lose, the better.”’ 

** Certainly.” 

‘* What is your distance ?”’ 

‘Oh, twelve paces, of course,’’ said the dra- 
goon. 

*‘T ’ll measure them for you nicely—I ’m used 
to it; allow me to,”’ said little Roger, stepping 
over the grass with the agility of a dancing-master. 

‘* Curse the vulgar little beast ! what short legs 
he has!”’ said Captain Tremlet, inwardly. 

‘‘ But this will never do, Mr. Magennis. You 
have put us right on an angle of the hedge. That ’s 
not the way we do these » of 

‘«« Anywhere you please—place the men as you 
like,’’ Roger replied, rather disconcerted at this 
apparent sagacity on the part of the lieutenant. 

‘* Here then, across this ridge there is nothing 
for the eye to rest upon. I would suggest this 
place, for instance.”’ 

‘* Nothing can be better, sir! quite agreeable,”’ 
was Mr. Magennis’ polite reply. 

‘* But let us have a look at your tools, captain. 
They seem lovely instruments. Shall we load?” 

*“ We're losing a great deal of time,’’ the 
lieutenant said, as he handed Roger the pistol. 

‘¢ Rifle barrels, ah! we don’t understand such 
things in these parts.” 

‘* Quite new—never used in this sort of thing 
before. Your man may take one if he chooses ; 
we want no advantage.” 

“Thank you! but well stick to the old saw- 
handles ; they have done work in their time,” 
replied little Roger, as he proceeded to load. 

All necessary preliminaries being by this time 
adjusted, the men were placed ; it was agreed that 
when Lieutenant Martingale ‘ional Ge glove, 
they were to fire instantly; the weapons were 
handed to them. 

“Gentlemen, are you ready!’’ inquired little 
Roger, as he retired in the direction of the donkey, 
who still retained his position by the gate. 

The lieutenant’s white kidskin fluttered for a 
moment in the air; bang, bang, went the pistols. 
The squire’s hat fell to the ground with a nice hole 
drilled through the crown of it, and Captain Trem- 
let, handing his weapon to his second, quietly re- 
freshed himself with a pinch of snuff. 

‘* That chap ’s coolness bangs Banagher,” said 


little Roger, ‘and his shooting ’s beautiful.” 
‘* Well, are you satisfied ?”’ inquired the lieu- 
tenant. 
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“‘You ll express your regret, of course, for 
what has occurred?” 

. Nay (pfeil we can do nothing of the 
kind. I’m surprised you should ask such a ques- 
tion.”’ 

‘¢ Then we must have another shot,’’ said little 


ger. 
** As many as you please,”’ replied Mr. Mar- 


— 
Now the squire, who, to do him justice, when he 
had slept off the fumes of the resentment of the 
preceding evening, entertained not the smallest 
resentment towards his opponent, did not quite 
like the idea of being put up in this way as a tar- 
get, for he threw away the first fire, and the con- 
sequence was, he had spoiled a hat, besides 
being in considerable danger of being shot. So, 
measuring his opponent from head to foot, he 
deliberated upon where was the safest place to hit 
him ; for, unless he hit him somewhere, there 
would be apparently no end whatever to the affair ; 
and, to say the truth, the squire had felt the bullet, 
which whizzed through his hat, pass unpleasantly 
near to his skin. The preliminaries having a sec- 
ond time been adjusted, the parties were again 
placed within that gentlemanly distance, twelve 
paces. The word was given; pop-pop went the 
wat and, I am sorry to say, down went Captain 

remlet, with a bullet in the calf of his leg ; and 
the squire, as he put his hand in his pocket in 
order to extract his pen-knife for the p of 
making another nick upon his favorite old saw- 
handle, found that his hunting-watch had been 
smashed to pieces, and that there was a lump of 
lead in his breeches-pocket. 

** Well, upon my soul I’m sorry; for he has 
a mighty pretty way of shooting,”’ the squire said, 


advancing to the wounded officer’s second. ‘ Is 
he much hurt ?”’ 
“Only a scratch, nothing more, across the 


tendon. Hell be all right in a day or two,” re- 
plied the lieutenant. 

“ Did n’t he shoot beautiful?” asked the squire 
of his second when they got into the lane. 

‘¢ What a pair of savages !”’ said Captain Trem- 
let, as soon as they disappeared. 

And thus ended Captain Tremlet’s duel with 
the squire, which caused an intense sensation for 
at least a fortnight in the village of Ashborough. 
It was the last duel the poor squire ever fought. 
He rests now peacefully in the village church, 
where he slept during so many of the old rector’s 
sermons. Peace be with his ashes! He was the 
last of a race who, with all their weaknesses, 
follies, and perhaps vices, were the enemies of no 
one but themselves. 





CuooskE THE Sunny Sipe or THE Srreet.—The 
sunny side of the street should always be chosen as a 
residence, for its superior healthfulness. In some 
barracks in Russia, it was found that in a wing 
where no sun penetrated, there occurred three cases 
of sickness for every single case which occurred on 
that side of the building exposed to the sun’s rays. 
All other circumstances were equal—such as ventila- 
tion, size of apartments, &c., so that no other cause 
for this disproportion seemed to exist. In the Italian 
cities, this practical hint is well known. Malaria 
seldom attacks the set of apartments or houses which 
are freely open to the sun ; while on the opposite side 
of the street, the summer and autumn are very un- 
healthful, and even dangerous, 





Tue ExEcuTIONER IN ALGERIA.—Every day, morn- 
ing and evening, says our widow, ‘*I see a Moor pass 
along the street ; all his features beam with kindness 
and serenity. A sword, or rather a long yataghan, 
is slung in his girdle ; all the Arabs salute him with 
respect, and press forward to kiss his hand. This 
man is a chaouch or executioner—an office considered 
so honorable in this country, that the person invested 
with it is regarded as a special favorite of Heaven, 
intrusted with the care of facilitating the path of the 
true believer from this lower world to the seventh 
heaven of Mohammed.’’—.A Residence in Algeria, 
by Madame Prus. 
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Hasrrs or Brros.—The result of some curious 
investigations in relation to certain habits of birds, 
undertaken by M. Dureau de la Malle, of Paris, 
has recently been published. He was anxious to 
ascertain at what hour different birds began their 
— song ; he, therefore, from the Ist of May 
to the Oth of July, made observations, which he 
regularly published. It appears that for thirty 
years this vigilant naturalist went to bed at seven 
o’clock in the evening, and rose at midnight, dur- 
ing spring and summer, and that this habit was 
for scientific p' . It seems that the concert 
is opened about one o’clock by the chaffinch, and 
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that the sparrow is the laziest bird, not leaving his 
rest until five o’clock. In the intermediate hours, 
at marked intervals, which M. de la Malle has 
carefully noted down, other birds commence their 
natural melody. He has shown, on more than 
one occasion, that the different birds have mistaken 
artificial light for the dawning of day, and that a 
solar lamp has awakened the little choristers. 





TRANSUBSTANTIATION.—Peter of Blois, who was 
born in the year 1120, was the first who, in his 
works, used the word ¢ransubstantiation. From 
him the term was adopted by the Church of Rome. 





MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 
BOOK XI. CONTINUED.—CHAPTER XVII. 


Wun the scenes in some long diorama 

solemnly before us, there is sometimes one solita- 
object, contrasting, perhaps, the view of stately 

cities or the march of a mighty river, that halts on 

the _ for a moment, and then glides away, leaving 

on the mind a strange, comfortless, undefined im- 
ssion. 

Why was the object presented to us! In itself 
it seemed comparatively insignificant. It may 
have been but a broken column—a lonely pool 
with a star-beam on its quiet surface—yet it awes 
us. We remember it when phantasmal pictures 
of bright Damascus, or of pa see pyramids—of 
bazaars in Stamboul, or lengthened caravans that 
defile slow amidst the sands of Araby—have sated 
the wondering gaze. Why were we detained in 
the shadowy procession by a thing that would have 
been so common-place had it not been so lone! 
Some latent interest must attach to it. Was it 
there that a vision of woe had lifted the wild hair 
ofa prophet ’—there where some Hagar had stilled 
the wail of her child on her indignant breast? We 
would fain call back the pageantry procession— 
fain see again the solitary thing that seemed so 
little worth the hand of the artist—and ask, “« Why 
art thou here, and wherefore dost thou haunt 
us 1 ” 

Rise up—rise up once more—by the broad great 
thoroughfare that stretches onward and onward to 
the remorseless London——Rise up—rise up—O 
solitary tree with the green leaves on thy bough, 
and the deep rents in thy heart ; and the ravens, 
dark birds of omen and sorrow, that built their 
nest amidst the leaves of the bough, and drop with 
noiseless plumes down through the hollow rents 
of the heart—or are heard, it may be, in the 
growing shadows of twilight, calling out to their 

oung ! 

Under the old pollard tree, by the side of John 
Avenel’s house, there cowered, breathless and 
listening John Avenel’s daughter Nora. Now, 
when that fatal newspaper paragraph, which lied 
so like truth, met her eyes, she obeyed the first 
impulse of her passionate heart—she tore the wed- 
ding ring from her finger—she enclosed it, with 
the paragraph itself, in a letter to Audley—a letter 
that she designed to convey scorn and pride—alas ! 
it expressed only jealousy and love. She could not 
rest till she had put his letter into the post with 
her own hand, addressed to Audley at Lord Lans- 
mere’s. Scarce was it gone ere she repented. 
What had she done '—resigned the birthright of 
the child she was so soon to bring into the world 
—resigned her last hope in her lover's honor— 
given up her life of life—and from belief in what? 
—a report in a newspaper! No, no; she would go 





herself to Lansmere; to her father’s home—she 
could contrive to see Audley before that letter 
reached his hand. The thought was scarcely con- 
ceived before obeyed. She found a vacant place in 
acoach that started from London some hours 
before the mail, and went within a few miles of 
Lansmere ; those last miles she travelled on foot. 
Exhausted—fainting—she gained at last the sight 
of home, and there halted, or in the little alee 
in front she saw her parents seated. She heard 
the murmur of their voices, and suddenly she re- 
membered her altered shape, her terrible secret. 
How answer the question, ‘‘ Daughter, where and 
who is thy husband?’’ Her heart failed her ; she 
crept under the old pollard tree, to gather up re- 
solve, to watch and to listen. She saw the rigid 
face of the thrifty, prudent mother, with the dee 
lines that told of the cares of an anxious life, an 
the chafe of excitable temper and warm affections 
against the restraint of decorous sanctimony and 
resolute pride. The dear stern face never seemed 
to her more dear and more stern. She saw the 
comely, easy, indolent, good-humored father ; not 
then the poor, paralytic sufferer, who could yet rec- 
ognize Nora's eyes under the lids of Leonard, but 
stalwart and jovial—first bat in the Cricket 
Club, first voice in the Glee Society, the most pop- 
ular canvasser of the Lansmere Constitutional True 
Blue Party, and the pride and idol of the Calvinis- 
tical prim wife. Never from those pinched lips of 
hers had come forth even one pious rebuke to the 
careless social man. As he sat, one hand in his 
vest, his profile turned to the road, the light smoke 
curling playfully up from the pipe, over which lips, 
powence Dow to Bland smile and hearty laughter, 
closed as if reluctant to be closed at all, he was 
the very model of the respectable retired trader in 
easy circumstances, and released from the toil of 
making money while life could yet enjoy the de- 
light of spending it. 

** Well, old woman,”’ said John Avenel, “I 
must be off presently to see to those three shaky 
voters in Fish Lane; they will have done their 
work soon, and I shall catch ’em at home. bers | 
do say as how we may have an Menem ; and 
know that old Smikes has gone to Lonnon in search 
of acandidate. We can’t have the Lansmere Con- 
— Blues beat by a Lonnoner? Ha, ha, 

a 999 

** But you will be home before Jane and her 
husband Mark come? How ever she could marry 
& common carpenter !”’ 

** Yes,” said John, “ he is a carpenter; but he 
has a vote, and that strengthens the family in- 
terest. If Dick was not gone to Amerikay, there 


would be three on us. But Mark is a real good 
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Blue! 
non beat my Lord and the Blues! Ha, ha!’’ 


A Lonnoner, indeed !—a Yellow from Lon- 


‘‘ But, John, this Mr. rton is a Lonnoner ?” 

“You don’t understand things, talking such 
nonsense. Mr. Egerton is the Blue candidate, and 
the Blues are the Country Party; therefore how 
can he be a Lonnoner? An uncommon clever, 
well-grown, handsome young man, eh! and my 
young lord’s particular friend.’ 

Mrs. Avenel sighed. 

‘ ; What are you sighing and shaking your head 
or?” 

‘* T was thinking of our poor, dear, dear Nora !’’ 

‘« God bless her !”’ cried John, heartily. 

There was a rustle under the boughs of the old 
hollow-hearted pollard tree. 

‘‘Ha! ha! Hark, I said thatso loud that I have 
startled the ravens !”’ 

“‘How he did love her!’’ said Mrs. Avenel 
thoughtfully. ‘I am sure he did ; and no wonder 
for she looks —~ inch a lady; and why should 
not she be my lady, after all ?”’ 

‘“ He? hot Oh, that foolish fancy of yours 
about my young lord! A prudent woman like 
- !—stuff! I am glad my little beauty is gone to 

mnon, out of harm’s way.”’ 

** John—John—John! No harm could ever 
come tomy Nora. She’s too pure and too good, 
and has too proper a pride in her, to’’— 

** To listen to any young lords, I hope,” said 
John; ‘‘though,’’ he added, after a pause, ‘* she 
— well be a lady too. My lord, the young one 
took me by the hand so kindly the other day, and 
said, ‘ Have not you heard from her—I mean Miss 
Avenel—lately ?’ and those bright eyes of his were 
as full of tears as—as—as yours are now.” 

‘* Well, John, well; goon.”’ 

** That is all. My lady came up, and took me 
away to talk about the election ; and just as I was 
going, she whispered, ‘ Don’t let my wild boy talk 
to you about that sweet girl of yours. We must 
both see that she does not come to disgrace.’ ‘ Dis- 
grace!’ that word made me very angry for the 
moment. But my lady has such a way with her, 
that she soon put me right again. Yet, [do think 
Nora must have loved my lord, only she was too 
good to show it. What do you say?’ And the 
father’s voice was thoughtful. 

**T hope she ‘ll never love any man till she’s 
married to him; it is not proper, John,’’ said 
Mrs. Avenel, somewhat starchly, though very 
mildly. 

“Ya! ha!’ laughed John, chucking his prim 
wife under the chin, “‘ you did not say that to me 
when I stole your first Ses under that very pollard 
tree—no house near it then!”’ ; 

“Tush, John, hush!’’ and the prim wife 
blushed like a girl. 

** Pooh,’’ continued John, merrily, ‘‘ I don’t see 
why we plain folks should pretend to be more 
saintly and prudish-like than our betters. There ’s 
that handsome Miss Leslie, who is to marry Mr. 
Egerton—easy enough to see how much she is in 
love with him—could not hoop her eyes off from 
him even in church, old girl? Ha, ha! What 
the deuce is the matter with the ravens?” 

** They ‘ll be a comely couple, John. And I 
hear tell she has a power of money. When is the 
marriage to be?”’ 


** Oh, they say as soon as the election is over. | bed 


A fine wedding we shall have of it! I dare say 
my young lord will be bridesman. We ’Il send for 
our little Nora to see the gay doings !”’ 
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Out from the boughs of the old tree came the 
shriek of a lost spirit—one of those strange appal- 
ling sounds of human agony, which, once heard, 
are never forgotten. It is as the wail of Hope, 
when Sue, too, rushes forth from the coffer of woes, 
and vanishes into viewless space ;—it is the dread 
ery of Reason parting from clay—and of Soul, that 
would wrench itself from life! For a moment all 
was still—and then a dull, dumb, heavy fall ! 

The nts gazed on each other, speechless ; 
they stole close to the pales, and looked over. 
Under the boughs, at the gnarled roots of the oak, 
they saw—gray and indistinct—a prostrate form. 
John opened the gate, and went round; the 
mother crept to the roadside, and there stood still. 

“© Oh, wife, wife!’ cried John Avenel, from 
under the green boughs, “‘it is our child, Nora! 
Our child—our child !” 

And, as he spoke, out from the green boughs 
started the dark ravens, wheeling round and 
around, and calling to their young! 


And when they had laid her on the bed, Mrs. 
Avenel whispered John to withdraw for a mo- 
ment ; and, with set lips and trembling hands, 
began to unlace the dress, under the pressure of 
which Nora’s heart heaved convulsively. And 
John went out of the room bewildered, and sat 
himself down on the landing-place, and wondered 
whether he was awake or sleeping; and a cold 
numbness crept over one side of him, and his head 
felt very heavy, with a loud booming noise in his 
ears, Suddenly his wife stood by his side, and said 
in a very low voice— 

‘* John, run to Mr. Morgan—make haste. But 
mind—don't speak to any one onthe way. Quick, 

uick !”” 
“ Is she dying ?”’ 

‘TI don’t know. Why not die before?” said 
Mrs. Avenel between her teeth. ‘ But Mr. Mor- 
gan is a discreet, friendly man.” 

‘* A true Blue!’’ muttered poor John, as if his 
mind wandered ; and, rising with difficulty, he 
stared at his wife a moment, shook his head, and 
was gone. 

An hour or two later, a little covered taxed-cart 
stopped at Mr. Avenel’s cottage, out of which 
stepped a young man with pale face and spare form, 
dressed in the Sunday suit of arustic craftsman ; 
then a homely, but pleasant, honest face, bent 
down to him smilingly; and two arms, emerging 
from under covert of a red cloak, extended an in- 
fant, which the young man took tenderly. The 
baby was cross and very sickly; it began to cry. 
The father hushed, and rocked, and tossed it, with 
the air of one to whom such a charge was famil- 
iar. 
‘“‘ He ‘Il be good when we get in, Mark,” said 
the young woman, as she extracted from the depths 
of the cart a large basket containing poultry and 
home-made hee 

‘* Don’t forget the flowers that the squire’s gar- 
dener gave us,’’ said Mark the poet. 

Without aid from her husband, the wife took 
down basket and nosegay, settled her cloak, 
smoothed her gown, and said, ‘‘ Very odd !—they 
don’t seem to expect us, Mark. How still the 
house is! Go and knock; they can’t ha’ gone to 
et.”” 

Mark knocked at the door—no answer. A light 
passed rapidly across the windows on the upper 
floor, but still no one came to hissummons. Mark 
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knocked again. A gentleman dressed in clerical 
costume, now coming from Lansmere Park, on the 
=— side of the road, paused at the sound of 

ark’s second and more impatient knock, and said 
civilly— 

“‘ Are you not the young folks my friend John 
Avenel told me this morning he expected to visit 
him ?”’ 

** Yes, please, Mr. Dale,’’ said Mrs. Fairfield, 
dropping her curtsey. ‘+ You remember me ! and 
this is my dear good man !”’ 

*‘ What! Mark the poet?” said the curate of 
Lansmere, with a smile. 

‘¢ Come to write squibs for the election ?”’ 

‘* Squibs, sir!’’ cried Mark indignantly. 

‘* Burns wrote squibs,”’ said the curate mildly. 
. Mark made no answer, but again knocked at the 

oor. 

This time, a man, whose face, even seen by the 
starlight, was much flushed, presented himself at 
the threshold. 

‘Mr. Morgan!” exclaimed the curate, in be- 
nevolent alarm ; ‘ no illness here, I hope t”’ 

‘* Cott! it is you, Mr. Dale! Come in, come in; 
I want a word with you. But who the teuce are 
these le 1” 

** Sir,” said Mark, pushing through the door- 
way, ‘‘ my name is Fairfield, and my wife is Mr. 
Avenel’s daughter !”’ 

*¢ Oh, Jane—and her baby 
Come in ; but be quiet, can’t 
still as death !”’ 

The party entered, the door closed ; the moon 
rose, and shone clearly on the pale silent house, 
on the sleeping flowers of the little en, on the 
old pollard with its hollow core. The horse in the 
taxed-cart dozed, unheeded ; the light still at times 
flitted across the upper windows. These were the 
only signs of life, except when a bat, now and then 
attracted by the light that passed across the win- 
dows, brushed against the panes, and then, dip- 
ping downwards, struck up against the nose of the 
slumbering horse, and darted merrily after the moth 
that fluttered around the raven’s nest in the old 
pollard 


too! 
you? 


Cood—cood ! 
Still, still— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Aut that day Harley L’Estrange had been more 
than usually mournful and dejected. Indeed, the 
return to scenes associated with Nora’s presence 
increased the gloom that had settled on his mind 
since he had lost sight and trace of her. Audley, 
in the remorseful tenderness he felt for his injured 
friend, had induced L’Estrange towards evening to 
leave the Park, and go into a district some miles 
off, on pretence that he required Harley’s aid there 
to canvass certain important outvoters ; the change 
of scene might rouse him from his reveries. Har- 
ley himself was glad to escape from the guests at 
Lansmere. He readily consented to go. He would 
not return that night. ‘The outvoters lay remote 
and scattered—he might be absent for a day or two. 
When Harley was gone, Egerton himself sank into 
deep thought. There was rumor of some unex- 
pected opposition. His partisans were alarmed 
and anxious. It was clear that the Lansmere 
interest, if attacked, was weaker than the earl 
would believe; Egerton might lose his election. 
If so, what would become of him? How support 
his wife, whose return to him he always counted 
on, and whom it would then become him at all 
hazards to acknowledge? It was that day that he 
had spoken to William Hazeldean az to the family 
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living. ‘‘ Peace, at least,’’ thought the ambitious 
man—‘T shall have peace!”’ And the squire 
had promised him the rectory if needed ; not with- 
out a secret pang, for his Harry was already usin 
her conjugal influence in favor of her old schoo 
friend’s husband, Mr. Dale; and the squire 
thought Audley would be but a poor country par- 
son, and Dale—if he would only grow a little 
plumper than his curacy could permit him to be— 
would be a parson in ten thousand. But while 
Audley thus prepared for the worst, he still brought 
his energies to bear on the more brilliant option ; 
and sat with his committee, looking into canvass- 
books, and discussing the characters, politics, and 
local interests of every elector, until the night was 
well-nigh gone. When he gained his room, the 
shutters were unclosed, and he stood a few moments 
at the window gazing on the moon. At that sight, 
the thought of Nora, lost and afar, stole over him. 
The man, as-we know, had in his nature little of 
romance and sentiment. Seldom was it his wont 
to upon moon or stars. But whenever some 
whisper of romance did soften his hard, strong 
mind, or whenever moon or stars did charm his 
e from earth, Nora’s bright music-like face— 
ora’s sweet loving eyes, were seen in moon and 
star-beam—Nora’s low, tender voice, heard in the 
whisper of that which we call romance, and which 
is but the sound of the mysterious poetry that is 
ever in the air, could we but deign to hear it! 
He turned with a sigh, undressed, threw himself 
on his bed, and extinguished his light. But the 
light of the moon wou/d fill the room. It kept him 
awake for a little time ; he turned his face from 
the calm, heavenly beam, resolutely towards the 
dull blind wall, and fell asleep. And, in the slee 
he was with Nora ;—again in the humble bridak- 
home. Never in his dreams had she seemed to 
him so distinct and life-like—her eyes upturned to 
his—her hands clasped together, and resting on 
his shoulder, as had been her graceful wont—her 
voice murmuring meekly, ‘“ Has it, then, been my 
fault that we parted !—forgive, forgive me !”’ 
And the sleeper imagined that he answered, 
‘* Never part from me again—never, never !”’ and 
that he bent down to kiss the chaste lips that so 
tenderly sought his own. And suddenly he heard 
a knoeking sound, as of a hammer—regular, but 
soft, low, subdued. Did you ever, O reader, hear 
the sound of the hammer on the lid of a coffin ina 
house of woe—when the undertaker’s decorous 
hireling fears that the living may hear how he 
parts them from the dead? Such seemed the 
sound to Audley—the dream vanished abruptly. 
He woke, and again heard the knock; it was at 


his door. He sat up wistfully—the moon was 
gone—it was morning. ‘‘ Who is there?’ he 
cried peevishly. 


A low voice from without answered, ‘‘ Hush, it 
is I; dress quick; let me see you.”’ 

Egerton recognized Lady Lansmere’s voice. 
Alarmed and surprised, he rose, dressed in haste, 
and went to the door. Lady Lansmere was stand- 
ing without, extremely pale. She put her finger to 
her lip and beckoned him to follow her. He 
cbeye mechanically. They entered her dressing- 
room, a few doors from his own chamber, and the 
countess closed the door. 

Then laying her slight, firm hand on his ‘shoul- 
der, she said in supp and passionate excite- 
ment— 

** Oh, Mr. Egerton, you must serve me, and at 
once—Harley—Harley—save my Harley—go to 
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him—prevent his coming back here—stay with 
him—give up the election—it is but a year or two 
lost in your life—you will have other opportunities 
—make that sacrifice to your friend.”’ 

‘* Speak—what is the matter? I can make no 
sacrifice too great for Harley !”’ 

‘* Thanks—I was sure of it. Go then, I say, at 
once to Harley ; keep him away from Lansmere on 
me excuse you can invent, until you can break the 

news to him—gently, gently. Oh, how will 
he bear it—how recover the shock? 
ree 

** Calm yourself! Explain ! 
—recover what shock ?”’ 

‘* True—you do not know—you have not heard. 
Nora Avenel lies yonder, in her father’s house— 
dead—dead !”” 

Audley staggered back, clapping his hand to his 
heart, and then dropping on i om as if bowed 
down by the stroke of Heaven. 

‘* My bride, my wife !”’ he muttered. ‘“* Dead— 
it cannot be !”’ 

Lady Lansmere was so startled at this exclama- 
tion, so stunned by a confession wholly unexpected, 
= she remained unable to soothe—to explain, 
and utterly unprepared for the fierce that 
burst Sen Goaen she had ever seen 20 dignified 
and cold—when he sprang to his feet, and all the 
sense of his eternal loss rushed upon his heart. 

At length he crushed back his emotions, and 
listened in apparent calm, and in a silence broken 
but by quick gasps for breath, to Lady Lansmere’s 
account, 

One of the guests in the house, a female 
relation of Lady Lansmere’s, had been taken sud- 
denly ill about an hour or two before ;—the house 
had been disturbed, the countess herself aroused, 
and Mr. Morgan summoned as the family medical 
practitioner. From him she had learned that Nora 
Avenel had returned to her father’s house late on 
the previous evening ; had been seized with brain 
fever, and died in a few hours. 

Audley listened, and turned to the door, still in 
silence. 

Lady Lansmere canght him by the armm— 
** Where are you going? Ah, can I now ask you 
to save my son from the awful news, you yourself 
the sufferer? And yet—yet—you know his haste, 
his vehemence, if he learn that you were his rival 
—her husband ; you whom he sotrusted! What, 
what would be the result ’—I tremble !” 

‘** Tremble not—I do not tremble! Let me go— 
I will be back soon—and: then (his lips writhed) 
then we will talk of Harley.”’ 

Egerton went forth, stunned and dizzy. Me- 
chanically he took his way across the park to 
John Avenel'’s house. He had been forced to enter 
that house, formally, a day or two befure, in the 
course of his canvass ; and his worldly pride had 
received a shock when the home, the Firth, and 
the manners of his’ bride’s parents had been 
brought before him. He had even said to him- 
self, ‘* And is it the child of these persons that I, 
Audley Egerton, must announce to the world asa 
wife!’’ Now, if she had been the child of a beg- 
apg of a felon—now, if he could but recall 

er to life, how small and mean would all that 
dreaded world have seemed to him! Too late— 
too late! The dews were glistening in the sun— 
the birds were singing over head—life waking all 
around him—and his own heart felt like a charnel- 
house. Nothing but death and the dead there— 
nothing! He arrived at the door; it was open ; 


My boy, my 


Break what news ? 
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he called ; no one answered ; he walked up the 


narrow stairs, undisturbed, unseen ; he’came into 
the chamber of death. At the opposite side of the 
bed was seated John Avenel; but he seemed in a 
heavy sleep. In fact, paralysis had smitten him ; 
but he knew it not; neither did any one. Who 
could heed the strong, hearty man in such a mo- 
ment? Not even the poor anxious wife! He had 
been left there to guard the house, and watch the 
dead—an unconscious man; numbed, himself, b 
the invisible icy hand! Audley stole to the 
side ; he lifted the coverlid thrown over the pale 
still face. What passed within him, during the 
minute he staid there, who shall say? But when 
he left the room and slowly descended the stairs, he 
left behind him love and youth, all the sweet hopes 
and joys of the hence human life—forever and 
ever ! 

He returned to Lady Lansmere, who awaited his 
coming with the most nervous anxiety. 

‘“* Now,” said he dryly, ‘‘I will go to Harley, 
and I will prevent his returning hither.” 

‘** You have seen the parents. Good heavens! 
do they know of your marriage ?”’ 

“No, to Harley I must own it first. Mean- 
while, silence !*’ 

**Silence!”” echoed Lady Lansmere ; and her 
burning hand rested in Audley’s, and Audley’s 
hand was as ice. 

In another hour Egerton had left the house, and 
before noon he was with Harley. 

It is necessary now to explain the absence of all 
the Avenel family, except the poor stricken fa- 
ther. 

Nora had died in giving birth to a child—died 
delirious. In her » eo dm she had spoken of 
shame—of disgrace; there was no holy nuptial 
ring on her finger! Through all her grief, the 
first thought of Mrs, Avenel was to save the 
name of her lost daughter—the unblemished honor 
of all the living Avenels. No matron, long de- 
scended from knights or kings, had keener pride 
in name and character than the poor, punctilious 
Calvinistic trader’s wife. ‘‘ Sorrow later, honor 
now!’ With hard dry eyes she mused and 
mused, and made out her plan. Jane Fairfield 
should take away the infant at once, before the 
day dawned, and nurse it with her own. Mark 
should go with her, for Mrs. Avenel dreaded the 
indiscretion of his wild grief. She would go with 
them herself part of the way, in order to command 
or reason them into plhown be silence. But they 
could not go back to Hazeldean with another 
infant ; Jane must go where none knew her; the 
two infants might as twins. And Mrs, 
Avenel, though naturally a humane, kindly woman, 
and with a mother’s heart to infants, looked with 
almost a glad sternness at Jane’s puny babe, and 
thought to herself, ‘+ All difficulty will be over if 
there be only one! Nora’s child could thus pass 
throughout life for Jane’s !”’ 

Fortunately for the preservation of the secret, 
the Avenels kept no servant—only an occasional 
drudge, who came a few hours in the day, and 
went home to sleep. Mrs. Avenel could count on 
Mr. Morgan’s silence us to the true cause of Nora's 
death. And, Mr. Dale, why should he reveal the 
dishonor of a family? That very day, or the next 
at farthest, she pm induce her husband to absent 
himself lest he should blab out the tale while his 
sorrow was greater than his pride. She alone 
would then stay in the house of death until she 
could feel assured that all else were hushed into 
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prudence. Ay, she felt, that with due precautions, 
the name was still safe. And so she awed and 
hurried Mark and his wife away, and went with 
them in the covered cart—that hid the faces of all 
three—leaving for an hour or two the house and 
the dead to her husband’s charge, with many an 
admonition, to which he nodded his head, and 
which he did not hear! Do you think this woman 
was unfeeling and inhuman? Had Nora looked 
from heaven into her mother's heart, Nora would 
not have thought so. A good name, when the 
burial stone closes over dust, is still a possession 
upon the earth ; on earth it is indeed our only one ! 
Better for our friends to guard for us that treasure 
than to sit down and weep over perishable clay. 
And weep—Oh! stern mother, long years were 
left to thee for weeping! No tears shed for Nora 
made such deep furrows on the cheeks as thine 
did! Yet who ever saw them flow? 

Harley was in great surprise to see Egerton ; 
more surprised when Egerton told him that he 
found he was to be opposed—that he had no 
chance of success at Lansmere, and had, therefore, 
resolved to retire from the contest. He wrote to 
the earl to that effect ; but the countess knew the 
true cause, and hinted it to the earl; so that, as 
we saw at the commencement of this history, 
Egerton’s cause did not suffer when Captain Dash- 
more appeared in the borough; and, thanks to 
Mr. Hazeldean’s exertions and oratory, Audley 
came in by two votes—the votes of John Avenel 
and Mark Fairfield. For though the former had 
been removed a little way from the town, and by 
medical advice—and though, on other matters, 
the disease that had smitten him left him docile 
as a child—yet he still would hear how the Blues 
went on, and would get out of bed to keep his 
word ; and even his wife said, ‘‘ He is right; 
better die of it than break his promise!” ‘The 
crowd gave way as the broken man they had seen 
a few days before so jovial and healthful was 
brought up on a chair to the poll, and said with 
his tremulous, quavering voice, ‘I’m a true Blue 
—-Blue forever!” 

Elections are wondrous things! No one who 
has not seen, can guess how the zeal in them 
triumphs over sickness, sorrow, the ordinary private 
life of us! 

There was forwarded to Audley, from Lansmere 
Park, Nora’s last letter. The postman had left it 
there an hour or two after he himself had gone. 
The wedding ring fell on the ground, and rolled 
under his feet. And those burning, passionate re- 
proaches—all that anger of the wounded dove— 
they explained to him the mystery of her return— 
her unjust suspicions—the cause of her sudden 
death, which he still ascribed to brain fever, 
brought on by excitement and fatigue. For Nora 
did not speak of the child about to be born; she 
had not remembered it when she wrote, or she 
would not have written. On the receipt of this 
letter, Egerton could not remain in the dull village 
district—alone, too, with Harley. He said, 
abruptly, that he must go to London—prevailed 
on P’Estrange to accompany him; and there, 
when he heard from Lady Lansmere that the 
funeral was over, he broke to Harley, with lips as 
white as the dead, and his hand pressed to his 
heart, on which his hereditary disease was fasten- 
ing quick and fierce, the dread truth that Nora 
was no more. ‘he effect upon the bay’s health 
and spirits was even more crushing than Audley 
could anticipate. He only woke from grief to feel 
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remorse. ‘‘ For,’’ said the noble Harley, “ had it 
not been for my mad ion—my rash pursuit— 
would she ever have left her safe asylum—ever 
even have left her native town? And then—and 
then—the struggle between her sense of duty and 
her love to me! I see it all—all! But for me, 
she were living still!’’ 

“Oh, no!” cried rton—his confession now 
rushing to his lips. ‘* Believe me, she never loved 
you as you think. Nay—nay—hear me! Rather 
suppose that she loved another—fled with him— 
was perhaps married to him, and—”’ 

‘* Hold!”’ exclaimed Harley, with a terrible 
burst of passion—‘‘ you kill her twice to me, if 

ou say that! I can still feel that she lives—lives 

ere, in my heart—while I dream that she loved 
me—or, at least, that no other lip ever knew the 
kiss that was denied to mine! But if you tell me 
to doubt that ;—you—you”’——The boy’s anguish 
was too great for his frame; he fell sudden! 
back into Audley’s arms ; he had broken a blood. 
vessel. For several days he was in great danger, 
but his eyes were constantly fixed on Audley’s, 
with wistful, intense gaze. ‘Tell me,’’ he mut- 
tered, at the risk of reopening the ruptured veins, 
and of the instant loss of life—* tell me—you did 
not mean that! Tell me you have no cause to 
think she loved another—was another’s !’’ 

*¢ Hush, hush—no cause—none—none. I meant 
but to comfort you, as I thought—fool that I was 
—that is all!’’ cried the miserable friend. And 
from that hour Audley gave up the idea of righting 
himself in his own eyes, and submitted still to be 
the living lie—he, the haughty gentleman ! 

Now, while Harley was still very weak and suf- 
fering, Mr. Dale came to London, and called on 
Egerton. The curate, in promising secrecy to Mrs. 
Avenel, had made one condition, that it should 
not be to the positive injury of Nora’s living son. 
What if she were married, after all? And woull 
it not be right, at least, to learn the name of the 
child’s father? Some day he might need a father. 
Mrs. Avenel was obliged to content herself with 
these reservations. However, she implored Mr. 
Dale not to make inquiries. What good could 
they do? If Nora were married, her husband 
would naturally, of his own accord, declare him- 
self ; if seduced and forsaken, it would but disgrace 
her memory (now saved from stain) to discover the 
father to a child of whose very existence the world 
as yet knew nothing. These arguments perplexed 
the good curate. But Jane Fairfield had a san- 
guine belief in her sister’s innocence ; and all her 
suspicions naturally pointed to Lord -L’Estrange. 
So, indeed, perhaps, did Mrs, Avenel’s, though she 
never owned them. Of the correctness of these 
suspicions Mr, Dale was fully convinced ;—the 
young lord’s admiration, Lady Lansmere’s fears, 
had been too evident to one who had often visited 
at the Park—Harley’s abrupt departure just before 
Nora’s return home—Egerton’s sudden resignation 
of the borough before even opposition was declared, 
in order to rejoin his friend, the very day of Nora's 
death—all confirmed his ideas that Harley was the 
betrayer or the husband. Perhaps there might 
have been a secret marriage—possibly abroad— 
since Harley wanted some years of his majority. 
He would, at least, try to see and sound Lord 
L’Estrange. Prevented this interview by Harley’s 
illness, the curate resolved to ascertain how far he 
could penetrate into the mystery by a conversation 
with rton. There was much in the grave 
repute which the latter had acquired, and the sin- 
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gular and preéminent character for truth and | 
onor with which it was accompanied, that made 
the curate resolve upon this step. Accordingly, | 
he saw Egerton, meaning only diplomatically to | 
extract from the new member for Lansmere what | 
might benefit the family of the voters who had | 
given him his majority of two. 

He began by mentioning, as a touching fact, how | 
poor John Avenel, bowed down by the loss of his | 
child, and the malady which had crippled his | 
limbs and enfeebled his mind, had still risen from | 
his bed to keep his word. And Audley’s emotions | 
seemed to him so earnest and genuine, to show so | 
good a heart, that out by little and little came | 
more ; first, his suspicions that poor Nora had | 
been betrayed ; then his hopes that there might | 
have been private marriage ; and as Audley, with | 
his iron self-command, showed just the proper | 
degree of interest, and no more, he went on, till | 
Audley knew that he had a child! 

‘« Inquire nofurther !’’ said the man of the world. 
‘* Respect Mrs. Avenel’s feelings and wishes, I en- 
treat you ; they are the right ones. Leave the rest 
tome. In my position—I mean as a resident of 
London—I can quietly and easily ascertain more 
than you could, and provoke no scandal! If I 
could right this—this—poor—poor—(his voice 
trembled)—right the lost mother, or the livin 
child—sooner or later you will hear from me ; i 
not, bury this secret where it now rests, in a grave 
which slander has not reached. But the child— 
give me the address where it is to be found—in 
case I succeed in finding the father, and touching 
his heart.’’ 

“‘Oh, Mr. Egerton, may I not say where you 
may find ieee he ist” . 

*¢ Sir!” 

‘“* Do not be angry ; and, after all, I cannot ask 
you to betray any confidence which a friend ma 
have placed in you. I know what you men of hig 
honor are to each other—even in sin. No, no—I 
beg pardon ; I leave all in your hands. I shall 
hear from you, then ?”’ 

“Or, if not—why, then, believe that all search 
is hopeless. My friend! if you mean Lord L’Es- 
trange, he is innocent. I—I—I—(the voice fal- 
tered)—am convinced of it.”’ 

The curate sighed, but made no answer. ‘ Oh, 
ye men of the world!”’ thought he. He gave the 
address which the member fur Lansmere had asked 
for, and went his way, and never heard again from 
Audley Egerton. He was convinced that the man 
who had showed such deep feeling had failed in his 
appeal to Harley’s conscience, or had judged it 
best to leave Nora’s name in peace, and her child 
to her own relations and the care of Heaven. 

Harley L’Estrange, scarcely yet recovered, 
hastened to join our armies on the continent, and 
seek the death which, like its half-brother, rarely 
comes when we call it. 

As soon as Harley was gone, rton went to 
the village to which Mr. Dale had di him, to 
seek for Nora’s child. But here he was led into a 
mistake which materially affected the tenor of his 
own life, and Leonard’s future destinies. Mrs. 
Fairfield had been naturally ordered by her mother 
to take another name in the vi to which she had 
gone with the two infants, so that her connection 
with the Avenel family might not be traced, to the 


provocation of inquiry and gossip. The and 
excitement through which she had ied the 


source of nutriment in her breast. Nora’s 





She 
child out to nurse at the house of a gai 
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at a little distance from the village, and moved 
from her first lodging to be nearer to the infant. 
Her own child was so sickly and ailing, that she 
could not bear to intrust it to the care of another. 
She tried to bring it up by hand; and the 
child soon pined away and died. She and Mark 
could not endure the sight of their baby’s grave ; 
they hastened to return to Hazeldean, and took 
Leonard with them. From that time Leonard 
passed for the son they had lost. 

When Egerton arrived at the village. and in- 
quired for the person whose address had been given 
to him, he was referred to the cottage in which 
she had last lodged, and was told that she had 
been gone some days—the day after her child was 
buried. Her child buried! Egerton staid to in- 
quire no more ; thus he heard nothing of the in- 
fant that had been put out to nurse. He walked slow- 
ly into the churchyard, and stood for some minutes 
gazing on the small new mound ; then, pressin 

is hand on the heart to which all emotion h 
been forbidden, he reéntered his chaise and returned 
to London. The sole reason for acknowledging his 
marriage seemed to him now removed. Nora’s 
name had escaped reproach. Even had his pain- 
ful position with regard to Harley not constrained 
him to preserve his secret, there was every motive 
to the world’s wise and haughty son not to ac- 
knowledge a derogatory and foolish marriage, now 
that none lived whom concealment could wrong. 

Audley mechanically resumed his former life— 
sought to resettle his thoughts on the grand objects 
of ambitious men. His poverty still pressed on 
him; his pecuniary debt to Harley stung and 
galled his peculiar sense of honor. He saw no 
way to clear his estates, to repay his friend, but b 
some rich alliance. Dead to love, he faced this 
prospect first with repugnance, then with apathet- 
ic indifference. Levy, of whose treachery towards 
himself and Nora he was unaware, still held over 
him the power that the money-lender never loses 
over the man that has owed, owes, or may owe 
again. Levy was ever urging him to —— to 
the rich Miss Leslie ;— nsmere, willing to 
atone, as she thought, for his domestic loss, urged 
the same ;—Harley, influenced by his mother, 
wrote from the continent to the same effect. 

** Manage it as you will,”’ at last said Egerton 
to Levy, ‘‘so that I am not a wife’s pensioner.”’ 

‘* Propose for me if you will,’”’ he said to Lady 
Lansmere—* I cannot woo—I cannot talk of love.” 

Somehow or other the marriage, with all its 
rich advantages to the ruined gentleman, was thug 
made up. And Egerton, as we have seen, was the 
polite and dignified husband before the world— 
married toa woman who adored him. It is the 
common fate of men like him to be loved too well! 

On her deathbed his heart was touched by his 
wife’s melancholy reproach—*‘ Nothing I could do 
has ever made you love me!” ‘It is true,” 
answered Audley, with tears in his voice and eyes 
—‘ Nature gave me but a small fund of what 
women like you call ‘love,’ and I lavished it all 
away.’’ And he then told her, though with re- 
serve, some portion of his former history :—and 
aoe — her ; for — — = he —_ 

ved, could grieve, she ta glim (1) 
the human henet ah had aaa before’ She 


died, forgiving him, and meen 
Audley’s spirits were much affected by this new 
loss. He inly resolved never to again. He 


had a vague thought at first of retrenching his ex- 
penditare, and making young Randal Leslie his 
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heir. But when he first saw the clever Eton boy, 
his feelings did not warm to him, though his intel- 
lect appreciated Randal’s quick, keen talents. He 
contented himself with resolving to push the boy ; 
—to do what was merely just to the distant 
kinsman of his late wife. Always careless and 
lavish in money matters, generous and princely, 
not from the delight of serving others, but from 
a Grand Seigneur’s sentiment of what was due to 
himself and his station, Audley had a mournful ex- 
cuse for the lordly waste of the large fortune at his 
control. The morbid functions of the heart had 
become organic disease. ‘True, he might live 
many years, and die at last of some other com- 
plaint in the course of nature; but the progress 
of the disease would quicken with all emotional 
excitement ; he might die suddenly—any day—in 
the very prime, and, seemingly, in the full vigor of 
his life. And the only physician in whom he con- 
fided what he wished to keep concealed from the 
world (for ambitious men would fain be thought 
immortal), told him frankly that it was improbable 
that, with the wear and tear of political strife and 
action, he could advance far into middle age. 
Therefore, no son of his sueceeding—his nearest 
relations all wealthy—Egerton resigned himself to 
his constitutional disdain of money ; he could look 
into no affairs, provided the balance in his banker’s 
hands was such as became the munificent com- 
snag All else he left to his steward and to 

. Levy grew rapidly rich—very, very rich— 
and the pron by thrived. . patted 

The usurer continued to possess a determined 
hold over the imperious great man. He knew 
Audley’s secret; he could reveal that secret to 
Harley. And the one soft and tender side of the 
statesman’s nature—the sole part of him not 
dipped in the ninefold Styx of practical prosaic 
lie which so renders man invulnerable to affection 
—was his remorseful love for the school friend 
whom he still deceived. 

Here, then, you have the key to the locked cham- 
bers of Audley Egerton’s character, the fortified 
castle of his mind. The envied minister—the joy- 
less man—the oracle on the economies of an em- 

ire—the prodigal in a usurer’s hands—the august, 

igh-crested gentleman, to whom princes would 
refer for the casuistry of honor—the culprit trem- 
bling lest the friend he best loved on earth should 
detect his lie! Wrap thyself in the decent veil 
that the Arts or the Graces weave for thee, O Hu- 
man Nature! It is only the statue of marble 
whose nakedness the eye can behold without shame 
and offence! 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Or the narrative just placed before the reader, it 
is clear that Leonard could gather only desultory 
fragments. He could but see that his ill-fated 
mother had been united to a man she had loved 
with surpassing tenderness ; had been led to sus- 
pect that the marriage was fraudulent ; had gone 
abroad in despair, returned repentant and hopeful ; 
had gleaned some intelligence that her lover was 
about to be married to another, and there the man- 
uscript closed with the blisters left on the page by 
agonizing tears. The mournful end of Nora—her 
lonely return to die under the roof of her parents 
—this he had learned before from the narrative of 
Dr. Morgan. 

But even the name of her supposed husband was 
not revealed, Of him evi could form no con- 
jecture, except that he was evidently of higher 
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rank than Nora. Harley L’Estrange seemed clear- 
ly indicated in the early boy-lover. If so, he must 
know all that was left dark to Leonard, and to him 
Leonard resolved to confide the MS. With this 
resolution he left the cottage, resolving to return 
and attend the funeral obsequies of his departed 
friend. Mrs. Goodyer willingly permitted him to 
take away the papers she had lent to him, and added 
to them the packet which had been addressed to 
Mrs. Bertram from the continent. 

Musing in anxious gloom over the record he had 
read, Leonard entered London on foot, and bent his 
way towards Harley’s hotel ; when, just as he had 
crossed into Bond Street, a gentleman in compan 
with Baron Levy, and who seemed, by the flus 
on his brow and the sullen tone of his voice, to 
have had rather an irritating colloquy with the 
fashionable usurer, suddenly caught sight of 
Leonard, and, abruptly quitting Levy, seized the 
young man by the arm. 

‘* Excuse me, sir,” said the gentleman, looking 
hard into Leonard’s face ; ‘* but unless these sharp 
eyes of mine are mistaken, which they seldom are, 
I see a nephew whom, perhaps, I behaved to rather 
too harshly, but who still has no right to forget 
Richard Avenel.” 

‘* My dear uncle,”’ exclaimed Leonard, *“ this is 
indeed a joyful surprise; at a time, too, when I 
needed joy! No; I have never forgotten your 
kindness, and always regretted our estrange- 
ment.”’ 

“That is well said; give us your fist in. 
Let me look at you—quite the gentleman I declare ! 
—still so good-looking too. We Avenels alwa 
were. Good-by, Baron Levy. Need not wait for 
me; I am not going torun away. I shall see you 

in.’ 

‘* But,’’ whispered Levy, who had followed 
Avenel across the street, and eyed Leonard with a 
quick, curious, searching glance—* but it must be 
as I say with regard to the borough ; or (to be 

lain ) you must cash the bills on the day they are 
ue. 

‘* Very well, sir—very well. So you think to 
put the screw upon me, as if I were a poor ten- 
pound householder. I understand—my money or 
my borough ?”’ 

‘« Exactly so,’’ said the baron with a soft smile. 

** You shall hear from me—you shall hear from 
me. (Aside, as Levy strolled away)—D——d 
tarnation "? 

Dick Avenel then linked his arm in his nephew's, 
and strove for some minutes to forget his own 
troubles, in the indulgence of that curiosity in the 
affairs of another which was natural to- him, and, 
in this instance, increased by the real affection 
which he had felt for Leonard. But still his curi- 
osity remained unsatisfied ; for long before Leon- 
ard could overcome his habitual reluctance to speak 
of his success in letters, Dick’s mind wandered 
back to his rival at Screwstown, and the course of 
‘* over-competition’”’—to the bills which Levy had 
discounted, in order to enable Dick to meet the 
crushing force of a capitalist larger than himself 
—and the “ tarnation rascal’’ who now wished to 
obtain two seats at Lansmere, one for Randal Les- 
lie, one for a rich Nabob whom Levy had just 
caught as a client; and Dick, though willing to 
aid Leslie, had a mind to the other seat for him- 
self. Therefore Dick soon broke in upon the hesi- 
tating confessions of Leonard, with exclamations 
far from pertinent to the subject, and rather for 
the sake of venting his own griefs and resentment 
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than with any idea that the sympathy or advice of 
his nephew could serve him. 

*‘ Well, well,’’ said Dick, ‘‘ another time for 
your history. I see you have thrived, and that is 
enough for the present. Very odd; but just now 
I can only think of myself. I’m in a regular fix, 
sir. Screwstown is not the respectable Screws- 
town that you remember it—all demoralized and 
turned topsy-turvy by a demoniacal monster —_ 
talist, with steam-engines that might bring the falls 
of Niagara into your back parlor, sir! And, as if 
that was not enough to destroy and drive into al- 
mighty shivers a decent fair-play Britisher like 
myself, 1 hear he is just in treaty for some patent 
infernal invention that will make his engines do 
twice as much work with half as many hands! 
That ’s the way those unfeeling ruffians increase 
our poor-rates! ButI ‘ll get upa riot against him 
—I will! Don’t talk to me of the law! What 
the devil is the good of the law if it don’t protect 
a@ man’s industry—a /iberal man, too, like me!” 
Here Dick burst into a storm of vituperation 
against the rotten old country in general, and the 
monster capitalist of Screwstown in particular. 

Leonard started ; for Dick now named, in that 
monster capitalist, the very person who was in 
treaty for Leonard’s own mechanical improvement 
on the steam-engine. 

‘* Stop, uncle—stop! Why, then, if this man 
were to buy the contrivance you speak of, it would 
injure you !”’ 

“* Injure me, sir! I should be a bankrupt—that 
is, if it succeeded ; but I daresay it is all a hum- 
bug.”” 

e No, it will succeed—I ’Il answer for that !”’ 

**You?t You have seen it?’’ 

‘* Why, I invented it.”’ 

Dick hastily withdrew his arm from Leonard’s. 

‘‘Serpent’s tooth !’" he said, fulteringly ; ‘‘ so it 
is you, whom I warmed at my hearth, who are to 
ruin Richard Avenel ?”’ 

‘*« No—but to save him! Come into the city 
and look at my model. If you like it, the patent 
shall be yours !”’ 

** Cab—cab—cab,’’ cried Dick Avenel, eg 
a ‘* Hansom ;”’ “‘ jumpin, Leonard—jumpin. I’ 
buy your patent—that is, if it is worth a straw; 
and as for payment—”’ 

** Payment! Don’t talk of that!” 

. © Well, I won’t,” said Dick, mildly; ‘ for ’t is 
not the topic of conversation I should choose my- 
self, just at present. And as for that black-whis- 
inend alligator, the baron, let me first get out of 
those rambustious, unchristian, filbert-shaped claws 
of his, and then—But jump in—jump in—and tell 
the man where to drive !”” 

A very brief inspection of Leonard’s invention 
sufficed to show Richard Avenel how invaluable it 
would be to him. Armed with a patent, of which 
the certain effects in the increase of power and 
diminution of labor were obvious to any tical 
man, Avenel felt that he should have no difficult; 
in obtaining such advances of money as he required, 
whether to alter his engines, mcet the bills dis- 
counted by Levy, or carry on the war with the 
monster capitalist. It might be necessary to ad- 
mit into partnership some other monster capitalist 
—What then? Any partner better than Levy. 
A bright idea struck him. 

“ If I can just terrify and whop that infernal in- 
truder on my own ground, for a few months, he 
may offer, himself, to enter into partnership—make 
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the two concerns a joint-stock friendly combina- 
tion, and then we shall flog the world.”’ 

His gratitude to Leonard became so lively that 
Dick offered to bring his nephew in for Lansmere 
instead of himself; and when Leonard declined 
the offer, exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, then, any friend of 
ees you have only to say the word at the last 

our, for I am sure of both seats. I’m all for 
Reform against those high and mighty right hon- 
orable boroughmongers ; and what with loans and 
mortgages on the sinall householders, and a long 
course of ‘ free and easies,’ with the independent 
freemen, I carry the town of Lansmere in my 
breeches “ag: roel Dick then, appointing an inter- 
view with Leonard at his lawyer's, to settle the 
transfer of the invention, upon terms which he 
declared ‘‘ should be honorable to both ties,’ 
hurried off, to search amongst his friends in the 
city for some monster capitalist, who might be in- 
duced to extricate him from the jaws of ond , and 
the engines of his rival at Screwstown. ‘‘ Mullins 
is the man, if I can but catch him,”’ said Dick. 
“You have heard of Mullins‘—A wonderful 
great man ; you should see his nails ; he never cuts 
them! Three millions, at least, he has scraped 
together with those nails of his, sir. And in this 
rotten old country, a man must have nails a yard 
long to fight with a devil like Levy! Good-by— 
-by—coop-by,. my DEAR nephew !”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


Hartey L’Estrancr was seated alone in his 
apartments. He had just put down a volume of 
some favorite classic author, and he was resting 
his hand firmly clenched upon the book. Ever 
since Harley’s return to England, there had been a 
perceptible change in the expression of his coun- 
tenance, even in the very bearing and attitudes of 
his elastic youthful figure. But this change had 
been more marked since that last interview with 
Helen which has been recorded. There was a 
compressed resolute firmness in the lips—a de- 
cided character in the brow. To the indolent, 
careless grace of his movements had succeeded a 
certain indescribable energy, as quict and self-col- 
lected as that which distinguished the determined 
air of Audley Egerton himself. In fact, if you 
could have looked into his heart, you would have 
seen that Harley was, for the first time, making a 
strong effort over his passions and his humors ; 
that the whole man was nerving himself to a sense 
of duty. ‘* No,” he muttered—‘ no—I will think 
only of Helen ; I will think only of real life! 
And what (were I not engaged to another) would 
that dark-eyed Italian girl be to me'—What a 
mere fool’s fancy is this! I love again—I who, 
through all the fair spring of my life, have clung 
with such faith to a memory and a grave! Come, 
come, come, Harley L’Estrange, act thy part asa 
man amongst men, at last. Accept regard ; dream 
no more of passion. Abandon false ideals. Thou 
art no poet—why deem that life itself can be a 

1h 

The door opened, and the Austrian prince, 
whom Harley had interested in the cause of Vio- 
lante’s father, entered with the familiar step of a 
friend. 

‘‘ Have you discovered those documents yet?’ 
said the prince. ‘‘I must now return to Vienna 
within a few days. And unless you can arm me 
with some tangible proof of Peschiera’s ancient 
treachery, or some more unanswerable excuse for 
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his noble kinsman, I fear that there is no other 
hope for the exile’s recall to his country than what 
lies in the hateful option of giving his daughter 
to his perfidivus foe.” 

** Alas!’’ said Harley, “as yet, all researches 
have been in vain; and I know not what other 
steps to take, without arousing Peschiera’s vigilance, 
a setting his crafty brains at work to counteract 
us. My poor friend, then, must rest contented 
with exile. ‘To give Violante to the count were 
distonor. But [ shall soon be married ; soon 
have a home, not quite unworthy of their due 
rank, to offer both to father and to child.’’ 

‘** Would the future Lady L’Estrange feel no 
jealousy of a guest so fair as you tell me this 
young signorina is! And would you be in no dan- 
ger yourself, my poor friend ?”’ 

“Pooh !’’ said Harley, coloring. ‘‘ My fair 
guest would have ¢wo fathers ; that is all. 
do not jest on a thing so grave as honor.” 

Again the door opened, and Leonard appeared. 

“Welcome,” cried Harley, pleased to be no 
longer alone under the prince’s penetrating eye— 
‘welcome. ‘This is the noble friend who shares 
our interest for Riccabocca, and who could serve 
him so well, if we could but discover the docu- 
ment of which I have spoken to you.” 

‘* It is here,’’ said Leonard simply ; ‘* may it be 
all that you require !”’ 

Harley eagerly grasped at the packet, which had 
been sent from Italy to the supposed Mrs. Bertram, 
and, leaning his face on his hand, rapidly hurried 
through the contents. 

‘* Hurrah !’’ he cried at last, with his face light- 
ed up, and a boyish toss of his right hand. 
** Look, look, prince; here are Peschiera’s own 
letters to his kinsman’s wife ; his avowal of what 
he calls his ‘ patriotic designs ;’ his entreaties to 
her to induce her husband to share them. Look, 
luok, how he wields his influence over the woman 
he had once wooed ; look how artfully he combats 
her objections ; see how reluctant our friend was 
to stir, till wife and kinsman both united to urge 
him.” 

“It is enough—quite enough,”’ exclaimed the 
‘ely looking at the passages in Peschiera’s 
etters which Harley pointed out to him. 

‘ No, it is not enough,”’ shouted Harley as he 
continued to read the letters with his rapid spark- 
ling eyes. ‘* More still! O villain, doubly damned ! 
Here, after our friend's flight, here is his avowal 
of guilty passion ; here he swears that he had in- 
trigued to ruin his benefactor, in order to pollute 
the home that had sheltered him. Ah! see how 
she answers ; thank Heaven, her own eyes were 
opened at last, and she scorned him before she 
died. She was innocent! I said so, Violante’s 
mother was pure. Poor lady, this moves me! 
Has your emperor the heart of a man?” 


| more—never, after she 


Pray | 
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‘*] know enough of our emperor,’’ answered 
the prince warmly, ‘‘ to know that, the moment 
these ey reach him, Peschiera is ruined, and 

our friend is restored to his hoffors. You will 
ive to see the daughter, to whom you would have 
given a child’s place at your hearth, the wealth- 
lest heiress of Italy—the bride of some noble 
ee with rank only below the supremacy of 
ings !”" 

(Ah '” said Harley, in a sharp accent, and 
turning very pale—‘‘ ah, I shall not see her that . 
I shall never visit Ital in !—never see her 
as once quitted this cli- 
mate of cold iron cares and formal duties—never 
never !’’ He turned his head for a moment, and 
then came with quick step to Leonard. ‘“ But 
you, O happy poet! No ideal can ever be lost to 

ou. You are independent of real life. Would 

were a poet!’’ He smiled sadly. 

‘*You would not say so, perhaps, my dear 
lord,’’ answered Leonard with equal sadness, “ if 
you knew how little what you call the ‘ ideal’ re- 
places to a poet the loss of one affection in the 

nial human world. Independent of real life ! 

las! no, And I have here the confessions of a 
true poet-soul, which I will entreat you to read at 
leisure; and when you have read, answer if you 
would still be a poet !”’ 

He took forth Nora’s MSS. as he spoke. 

‘* Place them yonder in my secrétaire, Leonard ; 
I will read them later.”’ 

**Do so, and with heed; for to me there is 
much here that involves my own life—much that 
is still a mystery, and which I think you can un- 
ravel !”’ 

“*T!’’ exclaimed Harley; and he was moving 
towards the secrétaire, in a drawer of which Leon- 
ard had carefully deposited the papers, when once 
more, but this time violently, the door was thrown 
open, and Giacomo rushed into the room, accom- 
panied by Lady Lansmere. 

‘Oh, my lord, my lord!” cried Giacomo, in 
Italian, ‘‘the signorina! the signorina!—Vio- 
lante !”’ 

‘‘ What of her? Mother, mother! what of her? 
speak, speak !”’ 

*‘ She has gone—left our house !”’ 

‘Left? No, no! cried Giacomo, ‘‘ she must have 
been deceived or forced away. The count! the 
count! Qh, my good lord, save her as you once 
saved her father !" 

‘** Hold!” cried Harley. ‘* Give me your arm, 
mother. A second such blow in life is beyond the 
strength of man—at least of mine. So, so!—I 
am better now! Thank you, mother. Stand 
back all of you—give me air. So the count has 
triumphed, and -Violante has fled with him! 
Explain all—I can bear it !’’ 





Tue Soap-PLant.—The soap-plant, so called, grows 
all over California, on high hills as well as in the 
valleys. The leaves make their appearance about 
the middle of November, or about six weeks after 
the rainy season has fairly set in ; the plants never 
grow more than one foot high, and the leaves and 
stalk oupentely off in May, though the bulbs re- 
main in the ground all summer without decaying. 
It is used to wash with in all parts of the country, 
and by those who know its virtues it is preferred to 
the best of soap. The method of using it is merely 





to strip off the husk, dip the clothes in water, and 
rub the bulb on them ; it makes a thick lather, 
and smells not unlike new brown soap. The 
botanical name of the plant is Phalangium poma- 
ridianum. Besides this plant, the of a tree, 
Chelaria saponaria, is also used in South America 
for the purpose of washing. Several other plants 
have been used in various countries as a substitute 
for soap. All of these contain considerable quanti- 
ties of oleaginous and alkaline principles in their 
composition, on which their value depends. 














RAMBLE AMONG THE INDIOS BRAVOS. 


From the United Service Magazine. 


AN EXPLORING RAMBLE AMONG THE INDIOS 
BRAVOS, IN BRITISH HONDURAS. 


BY MAJOR LUKE SMYTH 0’CONNOR, FIRST WEST INDIA 
REGIMENT. 


Tuer 22nd of April, after coffee, Seltzer water, 
&e., I started, in company with my friend John 
Wilson Travis, on our long projected expedition to 
the Rio Hondo, Bravo and Booth rivers, taking en 
route the large mahogany works of Messrs. Hyde, 
Hlodge and Company, and finally attempting to 
explore the location of the Wild Indians recently 
discovered, a race almost apocryphal in the opinion 
of the old baymen and their descendants. 

A run of two hours in the lively creer ‘‘ Alarm,’’ 
brought us alongside the Eliza, the perfect model 
of a droger,* schooner rig, masts slightly raking, 
yards square, rigging taut as a fiddle, sails full and 
white. This fine vessel, capable of conveying 
twenty thousand feet of mahogany, was soon under 
way, her gallant skipper, Captain Harry (may 
his shadow never be less, his substance weighing 
two hundred and thirty pounds), handling the 
barkie like a thing of life. Although the wind 
was ahead, we managed to beat along. ‘The next 
day, the 23rd, having anchored during the night, 
were off the Rio Hondo bar (a run of a hundred 
miles), and in the evening at St. Helena, the bank 
where the boundary magistrate is stationed.t 

Preparations were soon made for going ahead next 
day in a pit-pan, a native boat resembling the gon- 
dda; but as every one has not been to Venice, or 
seen a gondola, barring in pictures, [ may as well 
say the pit-pan is in shape like a slice of melon, 
both ends square, dug out of a log of mahogany, 
cedar, or tube rose, shallow, flat-bottomed, the stem 
and stern curving up, measuring various dimensions, 
from sixty to ten feet, having an awning in the 
centre, to protect against sun and weather, and 


with halfa-dozen or thirty paddlers, as the case | 


may be, will average four miles an hour. Embarking 
at daylight, we enjoyed the fresh breeze in the Hon- 
do ; and, keeping at a steady pace, reached ** Albion 
Island,’’ or ‘* Cocos,”’ at hali-past eleven, a paddle 
of fifty miles and upwards. 

Albion Island stands not quite mid-channel in 
the river; which branches off at the southern 
a the main course dividing it from the 

Zucatan bank, from whence a road leads to 
Chichanha, once an extensive Indian settlement ; 
the lesser branch taking the left of the island, 
separates it from the English bank and the land 
lying between the ‘‘ Hondo,”’ and “‘ New River,”’ 
and continues on some eighteen miles, when it 
diminishes to a narrow stream connecting this off- 


* Vessels used to convey the mahogany logs, when 
manufactured, from the several works, and rivers, to 
Balize or the Bouge for shipment. The repairs of the 
Eliza cost £4000. She makes the trip to and from the 
Hondo, taking in and discharging her cargo, in six days 
clearing from 80 to 100 dollars. 

+ The desuitory, barbarous, anf cruel warfare carried 
on by the Yucatans, Spaniards, and a band of hired cut-" 
throats and ruffians, the very slush of mankind, from 
“* New Orleans,”’ against the Indians, obliged our govern- 
ment to station a magistrate on the British side of the 
Hondo, which divides our settlement from the state of 
Yucatan. Captain Meehan, of the first West India Regi- 
ment, was the first appointed magistrate, and performed 
the arduous, difficult, and important duties of his office 
with firmness and discretion, until his health sank under 
the climate and constant exposure and exertion. 
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shoot with the main river. Albion Island is 
fifteen miles long, one broad, chiefly a pine ridge, 
that is, a sandy savanna with patches of thin 
- and pine trees scattered in groups over it. 
Mahogany, cedar, logwood, and valuable hard 
woods are met with; and where clearances have 
been made on the banks, the pasturage for cattle 
is rich and abundant. We put up with a Donna 
Miguel, converted or perverted into a Mrs. Me- 
Hiler, a Spanish refugee who, driven by the blood- 
shed and plunder carried on between the Yucatacos 
and Indians, sought protection of the British, and 
with numerous followers had settled at Cocos, not 
in ease and indolence, but carrying on extensive 
mahogany and logwood cutting—industrious, hap- 

y, and contented—for her person, her purse and 

er property were safe and secure under the ban- 
ner of Old England. 

We formed a singular group, all in one room, 
save the Donna; blankets on the und, and a 
pavilion* to keep on the wrong side mosquitos, 
constituted our dormitory; in chairs, in ham- 
mocks, perched on the floor, were scattered 
Yucatacos, Indians, Spaniards, of all , Sexes, 
colors, and conditions ; my black soldier—a little 
man—doubled himself for repose in an oblong 
bowl ; dissolute cocks were crowing every hour, 
instead of waiting, like orderly, , Bow well- 
behaved birds, ‘‘ to proclaim the morn,” and pigs 
sending fourth a steady, continuous grunt; but ex- 
ercise is a good soporific, and we slept ‘‘ till day- 
light did appear.”’ 

We were late in leaving Albion Island, and 
paddled only twenty-four miles to Corsal, another 
settlement of refugee Yucatacos, under a Don 
Estavos, once a wealthy mahogany cutter, at Bac- 
calar, but sadly reduced by the reverse and curse 
of civil war. We took the short cut through the 
stream connecting the small with the main branch 
of the Hondo. Thick, impervious forest-trees 
sheltered us from the sun, wild creepers and 
flowers, suspended from the branches in fantastic 
festoons, parasite plants of endless hues, shapes, 
and sizes, and hirds, with gaudy plumage, glitter- 
ing through the woods, presented a wild and pic- 
turesque scene; but no sound broke the silence, 
save the measured stroke of the paddlers. 

On entering the main branch, the river became 
broad, deep, and sluggish, the surface coated with 
a thick white slime. Although nearly sevent 
miles from the mouth, the water was bitter an 
brackish, having a strong taste of copper, when 
first used producing bowel complaint ; indeed, the 
mahogany cutters suffer more or less during the 
working season from diarrhoea, from the impure 
and unwholesome watert they are obli to 
drink. 

We got to Corosal or Corossal, at midnight, 
roused up the Spaniards, ungallantly dis 
two ladies of their cahoon leaf couches, kindled a 
pine-wood fire, and after a cigar and glass of Seltzer 
qualified, went to rest ; a dreamy vision of Spanish 
and Indian women flitting about—not like angels 
on a visit—of two Yucatacos perched close to the 
fire, smoking calmly the Indian weed, holding con- 
verse in long monotonous tones, and my senses 
were buried in forgetfulness. 


* A net curtain, without which it would be impossible 
to rest for an hour when in the bush ; even the ‘“ Mos- 
quito Indians,”’ driving the rafts down the river, sleep under 
cotton pavilions. 

+ Water is so bitter as to destroy the flavor of salt 
ration pork when boiled in it. 
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Up and away at peep of day, the 26th ; we reached 
in three hours the end, so called, of the Rio Hondo, 
correctly Ondo, or deep—where it branches off; one 
course, the left or southern, termed ‘‘ Fish Creek,”’ 
the other, right or northern, “ Blue Creek,’’ im- 
agined by some the boundary of our settlement. 

Entering ‘* Fish Creek,’’ we dowsed the awning, 
’eutely concealing it beneath the greenwood trees. 
The stream, narrowing, became an impetuous tor- 
rent, dashing, foaming, tumbling along over rocks, 
sharps, twisting in every direction round headlands, 
trees, stumps, until, by good luck, we got past 
twenty-five falls without an upset or a drenching ; 
the crew out hauling, poling, paddling, pushing, 
bringing us by four o’clock to “ we Camp,” 
nothing more than a small space on the bank clear 
of jungle, with four or five open sheds, affording the 
mahogany cutters, and people conveying provisions, 
a jal shelter against rain and bad weather. 

any traveller in Central America entertains the 
rae delusion, he can, ‘* when daylight sets,”’ 
able to put up at a “ Clarendon,” ‘ Astor 
House,’’ *‘ Blue Posts,’’ or ‘‘ Mivart’s,’’ he will 
find himselfegregiously mistaken—a hammock and 
blanket, or a small stretcher, and a pavilion—not 
like the one at Brighton—but a net, if no shed— 
covered with palm leaves, like the babes in the 
wood—must satisfy the most fastidious gentleman. 
A copper chocolate pipkin, an iron pot, his portable 
kitchen, tea, coffee, biscuits, a slice of ham or 
tongue, a cigar, and a drain of some’at before 
roosting, must satiate his appetite. 

Leaving ** Driving Camp’”’ at six, a. M., we got to 
the canal connecting *¢ Fish Creek with Rio Bravo,”’ 
and here again a mill race current tested the pluck, 
—— and perseverance of our paddlers for four 

ours before we reached the Bravo. On the left 
bank is Betsins, a — for provisions to supply 
‘Quam Hill, Three-hill Booths,” and other ex- 
tensive mahogany works of Messrs. Hyde, Hodge 
and Company ; here leaving the pit-pan, and land- 
ing, we put up for the night under an open shed, 
proceeding next day, through a fine shady truck 
path, five leagues to Quam Hill, where I saw 
several spendid logs of mahogany, destined at a 
future day to grace many drawing-rooms, under 
the name of ‘‘ Collard, Erard, Broadwood.’’* Some 
logs measured twenty-two feet long and three or 
four feet square, and one close grain contained 
three thousand superficial feet. It is not my pur- 
pose to dwell upon mahogany, f or treat of oy 
any cutting—of the wild, exciting life in the bus 
—the trucking out at night the giants of the forest 
—men yelling and ane immense whi 
oxen lowing, often twenty-eight in one truck—the 
dark-dense shade fitfully illuminated by glarin, 
pine torches—the screaming and howling of wil 
animals roused from their lairs at an untimely 
hour—the rush of the truck towards the close—the 
redoubled exertions and bellowing of men and 
beasts—the ponderous load dragged parallel to 
the river’s bank—the chains loosened—the hand- 
spikes applied in seemingly impracticable task to 


* Broadwood on one occasion gave £1500 or £2000 for 
one log of mahogany ; the wood to the north is of the 
finest figure, closest texture, and largest dimensions. 

+ I made several notes during an excursion to ‘“ Roa- 
tan,”’ “ Truxillo,”’ over the “* Bona Vista’? mountains, to 
some fine and extensive mahogany works on the * Rio 
Roman,”’ dividing “‘ Spanish Honduras from Mosquitia,”’ 
and witnessed the hunting for, felling and manufacturing 
the wood to great advantage, but too long to insert in this 
sketch, and I[ reserve it for “‘a more convenient season.”’ 
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move the ‘“‘ mammoth mass’’—the songand the heave 
away altogether—the shaking and trembling of the 
log—the final roll from the truck, rushing, crashing 
down the bank—the splash as it plunges into the 
river—and then, in a few minutes, floating quietly 
among a hundred other logs—at rest until the time 
for building the rafts arrives, to be driven down 
the stream for shipment in the charming ‘ Eliza.’’ 

* [homme propose, et Dieu dispose,’ was fully 
and fearfully exemplified in our case, for a vast dis- 
appointment awaited us; the ‘* Yucatacos Indian’”’ 
—the chief hunter, who first met the Wild Indians, 
visited their settlements, and da month 
— them, and was to have been our guide, re- 
turned to ‘* Quam Hill’ the preceding week, ap- 
parently in good health and spirits ; but in the 
morning the captain of the work was called in to 
see *‘ Josa Maria Chicariqua,’’ and found him 
foaming from the mouth—in an hour he wasa 
corpse. ‘This looked suspicious, as if the Indians, 
fearing he knew too much of their haunts and 
habits, became jealous, and at parting administered 
a subtle, potent drug, and poisoned him. 

After some trouble we secured two ‘‘ Chichanha, 
or Yucatacos Indians,’* who had fled from ‘* Yuca- 
tan’’ to escape becoming soldiers; for weeks 
wandered in the woods with their wives, and at 
last scrambled out at a wild Indian kraal; were 
received hospitably, but sent on, and lighted finally 
at “Quam Hill.”” The two Chichanha and a 
Yucatacos Spaniard, to translate ‘‘ Castilian’’ into 
‘* Maya,”’ formed our party. Our slight prepara- 
tions made, shrill Chanticleer roused us on the 30th 
of April to take the forest path, and find, if possi- 
ble, the Indios Bravos or Indios del Monte. 

Our encumbrances, a change of clothes, a double- 
barrel and good cutlass carried by ourselves, while 
the Indians backed a small stock of provend biscuit, 
cheese, chocolate, a copper pot, and two stone jars 
of Seltzer water, my friend having a flask of brandy 
to qualify any mineral spring we might meet with. 

The first four leagues were nothing, through an 
open, shady truck path, and we reached the last 
encampment of mahogany cutters with little toil ; 
but here terminated all communication with demi- 
civilized life, and we plunged into the wild forest ; 
no path, no track, no trace, but all in single file 
following the Indian guide ; no halting, no devi- 
ating from the course, no short cuts, which would 
soon cut a man short ; but under, and over, and 
round trees, scrambling by the branches, stumbling 
across the roots, right through the jungle ; hats 
knocked off, shins battered, feet torn, on—on we 
pushed for four mortal hours, and then halted at a 
muddy green pool, where ‘‘ Warraes Peccaries,”” 
and wild animals resorted, to half an hour's rest, 
rather breathing, and we resumed our tramp, as 
my friend truly termed it ; in three hours we came 
to what we i ined a branch of the Booth river. 
whereas in ually we had doubled the head, 
emerging from the forest; the first kraal of the 
wild Indians appeared, but found it deserted ; 
crossing a narrow ravine filled with slimy water, 
choked up by weeds, branches of trees, and rank 


‘decomposed vegetable matter, we ascended a small 


hill, in which stood the Indian town; on the sum- 
mit there was a sexagonal hut, one hundred feet 
in circumference, with a lofty conical roof, su 

ported by a strong pillar in the centre ; the whole 
spacious, well built, and capable of containing a 
large number of persons ; near this an oblong hut, 
some seventy feet by thirty, and seemed a kind of 
general abode. Several large and small huts scat- 
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tered in groups or singly, exhibited the remains of 
an extensive settlement in their vicinity; the 
ground was cleared to the forest, and had been 
under cultivation ; yams, cocoas, sweet potatoes, 
lantains, corn, cotton, tobacco; but no _— 
tien to break the silence of the sombre scene ; al 
still as the grave, as if the inhabitants were dead 
and gone, or had passed to some other location. 

We found a curious cup, about the size of an 
ordinary slop-basin, made of a dark red earth, 
with a female face raised on one side, having, in- 
stead of ears, the twisted horns of aram, Sphinz- 
like, said I. Pipes, the bowls of clay, the stems of 
hollow wood, bowls of red earth, smooth and highly 
o- inside and outside, similar to some I have 

ug out of Indian tumuli at the “‘ Hondo,” “* Am- 
bergris Kaye,” ‘‘Ruaton,” and “ Truxillo ;’’ 
broken bows and arrows; curious wooden chests, 
with solid lids fitting in a most primitive manner, 
evidently to store corn ; cotton distaffs, such as the 
chaste Penelope used; scraps of rough dried 
leather; relics of game, the last bearing evidence 
of wild beasts’ visits. Our guides were sadly 
puzzled what to do or think, so we got the copper 
S under way, made tea (the most refreshing 
verage after a long and fatiguing journey) ; cut 
down cahoon leaves for beds; prepared for the 
night, to be ready for the morrow’s tramp, expect- 
ing to rest in the large hut; but this was indeed 
reckoning without our host, for what between fire- 
ants, mosquitos, bulgas, fleas of a “ mammoth 
breed,”’ shrieking of baboons, howling of bush 
dogs, screaming of owls, and other disturbers of 
the night, there was no sleep for me; so I took an 
Irishman’s repose, a pipe and walk up and down 
our long hut. Even the Indians were roused, and 
stood like demons holding their solitary ent, 
a shirt, over the fire to roast the vermin off, or 
fruitlessly attempting to banish the swarms of ants 
by blazing palm leaves over the floor. 

Thinks I to myself, ‘‘ This is a singular adven- 
ture, treading the ground the European foot (so 
far as we could learn) never touched, or the white 
man visited.’’ 

Chocolate at dawn, and again the plunge into 
the wild forest after our Indian guide—tramp, 
tramp, over a trail more harassing and impervious 
than even the one of the preceding day, not so 
long, but far more severe, ney ascending. 
We reached a singular spot, looking through a vista 
on a valley of trees, and then commenced descend- 
ing a not half so long as Jacob’s Ladder at 
the Blue Mountains,* but more perilous to bod 
and clothes, until at last we came to a river bed, 
and, following its course for an hour, opened upon 
a small clearing, in what seemed the heart of the 
forest, an indication of the vicinity of man. Send- 
ing ahead the Chichanha Indians, we waited their 
return, and, on their rejoining us, found we had 
struck upon the wild Indians’ second kraal, and 
half an hour’s toil brought us to the first hut, large 
and spacious, but without walls. 

The group that met our view was a powerful In- 
dian, in a hammock trailing on the ground, two 
females, cowering and shrinking in corners of the 
hut, each having an infant at her breast, seemingly 


*TI ascended to the peak in March, 1846, 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Slept on the summit, and at 
sunrise next morning, saw the mountains of “St. Do- 
mingo”’ 96 miles off, in strong relief upon the horizon, 
while the lovely “Island of Springs” lay like a vast 
model at my feet. The last 2000 feet of the ascent from 
“ Abbey Green”’ occupied three hours. 
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of the same age, one with three, the other with 
two children clinging round, while a tall, muscular 
fellow stood in front. No sooner did the latter see 
Mr. Travis, than he recognized him as having on a 
former occasion given him presents when the Indian 
visited Balize.* All was right; shaking hands 
round with the good company, the women not 
over willingly, we sat down ; the ‘‘ daughters of 
Eve** soon recover confidence, and, like the sex, 
commence to chatter. A few pieces of biscuit 
(food they had never seen before) made them and 
their brats on familiar terms with us. Our arrival 
spread abroad; by degrees the Bravos came to 
palaver, until forty-three assembled around us. 

The women and children exhibited symptoms of 
surprise and terror; one tall squaw—her hair 
streaming in wild confusion over her shoulders, 
Meg Merrilies fashion—stood for some minutes 
amazed, horror-stricken, gazing at us with dilated 
eyes, a flattering compliment to our ap Ce ; 
but a social intimacy was soon established. The 
chief, rising from his hammock, presented us with 
raw plantains, then boiled yams ; and one wife, the 
sultana of the day, brought us sweet potatoes. I 
gave one squaw a gilt regimental button, fastening 
it on a necklace of tiger and human teeth, and she 
strutted about like the finest lady in the land. I 
taught a couple of others to smoke cigarettos, pur- 
chased a juvenile squaw for another gilt button 
and a silver sixpence, presented the chief's favorite 
rib with a shining pewter drinking-cup, and gave 
another to a fine old mant with grizzly beard, 
whiskers, and mustaches, reminding me of the 
black Arab couriers in Western Africa, and, as a 
crowning prize, bestowed on a third my remaining 
pair of trousers. 

Meanwhile, my friend Travis was not idle, but 
gat his part right well, astounding the assem- . 
ly with his watch compass, distributing shillings 
and sixpences as medals of England’s , and 
great, and gracious queen ;{ in fine, we e@ 80 
popular, that four ‘‘ Bravos” volunteered to accom- 
pany us to *“ Quam Hill,’’ putting s and 
plantains in their nets, as presents; the ver 
was tedious, first English, then Spanish, then 
Maya, then the Bravos’ dialect of Maya. At last, 
we took our tea and leave, retraced our steps, and 
reached the first resting place at sundown, cooked 
a currasow §—Indian dressing—swallowed some 
of the _— and, despite of ants, mosquitos, and 

ulgas, slept. 
: At the mp of day, chocolate and the tramp— 
got to the truck-path about two o’clock, Quam 
Hill at five, a little exhausted and beat, but amply 
recompensed, having conquered all difficulties— 
contrary to the sage prognostics of the wise men 
of Balize, ‘‘ that we travelled on a fool’s errand, in 


* With great persuasion, two Bravos were induced by 
Jose Maria to visit Quam Hill, and then Balize, where 
they received every kindness and attention from Mr. 
Travis, but had to be sent back to their forest home. 

+ He presented me with a large earthen bowl, finely 
glazed inside and outside, accompanied our party to Quam 
Hill, and laid yams and plantains at my feet. 

+ The Indians were astonished at the medals, inquired 
after the queen, how she lived, of her family, what coun- 
tries she governed, if the face on the shilling resembled her, 
and many other questions. 

§ Crax, a bird about the size of a small turkey ; the 
male is inferior in size and in plumage to the female ; 
the former is black, with a few white downy feathers in 
the belly, and a golden crest ; the latter has feathers, 
white with black tips, head, neck, and back of a rich 
chocolate color, rest of the plumage red and brown. 
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resuming to seek a race, the oldest settlers* have 
er of, but never seen’’—and bringing Indian 
vessels now in use, and other curiosities, similar to 
many relics dug out of the Indian tumuli and bar- 
rows met with in Yucatan, Guatimala, Spanish and 
British Honduras, the islands adjacent, Ruatan, 
and the numerous kayes—and which relics must 
have belonged to the Adorigines,t a singular link 
hetween past ages and the present time, well 
worthy of being traced. 

Crossing the country to ‘‘ Three Hill Works,”’ the 
most distant in the settlement—thence to Booth’s 
river works—down a canal cut mgs a vast 
lagoon—‘* Driving Camp”’ once more sheltered a 
motley group—away over ‘ Fish-Creek Rapids,”’ 
at railroad speed, to the deep, sluggish Hondo, 
and back to Balize; thus completing, in twenty- 
four days, an excursion of some hundreds of miles, 
certainly one of the most novel, exciting, and in- 
teresting expeditions that ever fell to my lot, in the 
current of a chequered, roving life, passed in many 
lands. 


RAMBLE AMONG 


THE INDIOS DEL MONTE. 


For many years there has been a floating, hazy 
rumor among the old and young mahogany cutters 
of the “* British Settlement in the Bay of Hondu- 
ras,’’ respecting a race of Wild Indians.~ Some 
placed them in the ‘‘ Cock’s-comb Mountains,”’ to 
this very hour unexplored—a lofty range to the 
southward, belting Stand Creek, a settlement of 
Caribs, and Commerce Bight, and stretching 
away in a south-east direction, until they jumble 
among the mountains of Guatimala, spreading 
about in as many vagarical spurs as a boarding- 
school miss, just emancipated from the black-board 
and gamut, has fancies ; others imagine the loca- 
tion of the Wild Indians to be near the old river— 
no bad guess—or to the north, or anywhere else 
—or nowhere at all—or no Wild Indians—or, they 
are the descendants of runaway slaves—or from 
‘* Peten,’’ or Heaven knows where ; perhaps, Con- 
naught ; but until the judicious, persevering en- 

rise and humanity—the last not the least 
feature of the case—of my friend and fellow- 
explorer, John Wilson Travis, were called into 

ration, not one of the sapient settlers or saga- 
cious mahogany cutters had the faintest inkling of 
where the Indios Brqvos or Indios del Monte had 
their kraals, although many feared them, and a 
few felt their power. 

The mahogany season over, works and camps 
vacated, the harvest of the wild Indians com- 
menced ; axes, machettes, iron pots, and sundry 


* Have thought for nothing but cutting mahogany, no 
ideas save those founded upon solid logs, and no desire to 
acquire science or any information but ‘ manufacturing 
trees.”” 

+ The Bravos manufacture and use bowls—vessels of 
the same material I have found fourteen feet deep in the 
Indian hills, where their dead are supposed to be buried— 
and worship images like those met with in the forests on 
the brinks of rivers, and which belonged to the Aborigines 
of Central America, Peru, and Mexico. I have many un- 
couth-looking idols, and some few well made, one nearly 

rfect with features resembling the Indios Bravos. 

Cabuatul, one of the deities of the ancient inhabitants 
of Quiehe “ have human victims offered in sacrifice ;’’ at 
least, so it is supposed by the scientific Don Miguel 
Rivera-vy-Maestre. 

+ Many of the old “‘ Baymen”’ heard of Wild Indians 
and feared their approach ; they never attempted to ex- 
plore their location or pursue their trail, but if plundered 

. fred a shot or two, and adopting the better part of 
valor, discretion—ran away. 
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other articles ‘‘ too numerous to mention,’’ were 
abstracted by unknown, invisible, or dimly seen 
hands; a workman left an implement, a cap, a 
shirt, a cutlass, in the truck path or bush—presto, 
it was gone in the twinkling of an eye. In March 
‘momo of wild Indians appeared at ‘* New River 

agoon”’ and at ‘ Irish Creek,’’ where some hun- 
dred mahogany cutters were with their families, 
and, firing arrows among the people, commenced t:» 

lunder the depot of provisions, but were kept off 

y repeated discharges of fire-arms. On another 
occasion they cut a hole in a bush hut, took away 
everything they could reach, and actually at- 
tempted removing the pavilion or net curtain 
under which several were sleeping, and escaped 
with their spoil ; but here ended all information 
respecting this singularly obscure race, until the 
close of 1350. 

Some time in November, 1850, Mr. Travis heard 
that at his distant work on “the river Brayo,”’ a 
trail of wild Indians had been discovered, and a 
few were seen creeping stealthily out of the woods, 
not returning empty-handed. Instead of ordering 
the intruders to be fired at, Mr. Travis very pru- 
dently directed the articles they coveted to be 
placed in their way, and then sent his best hunter, 
** Jose Maria Chicariqua” (peace to his ashes). 
fumed through Yucatan as the Maya Nimrod, to 
trace the wild Indians, seek their friendship, 
make presents, and cajole them into an alliance. 
Jose* persuaded two to visit the works, and finally 
Bulize ; but no inducements, no presents, no kind- 
ness could keep them at their ease. Wild, rest- 
less, unhappy, like animals pent up in a cage, 
they had to be sent back, M when landed at a 
distant point, were prevented by main force from 
escaping and returning to their home, through 
dense untrodden forests, of several hundred miles. 
Jose Maria went again among the Bravos, remaine: 
a month, heard and learned too much, and was 
pe ; in this way, the Indios Bravos or Indios 

el Monte were unkennelled not one year ago. 

The Indios Bravos are above the middle height, 
many being six feet and upwards, with muscular 
chests and arms, brawny shoulders, well-knit limbs, 
small hands and feet, high open forehead, clear, 
full, mild eyes, small mouths, pearly teeth, flowing 
hair, whiskers, beards, and mustaches ; free. in- 
dependent demeanor, unlike the tame, slavish, 
abject manner of the subdued Indians of Yucatan, 
Honduras, and other central states ; their dress a 
loose robe, with holes for the head and arms to 
_ through, similar to the costume of the Foulahs, 

‘andingas, Timanees, and other nations of Western 
Africa; the material a close, heavy cotton, grown, 
spun and woven by themselves; their weapons 
bows and arrows; their language Maya, but un- 
like the Chichanha and Yueatacos tongue, and 
resembling the Maya found in the old archives in 
** Sissal, ‘Merida, Campeachy ;"’ their religion 
Idolatry, worshipping images, and having a Deity 
for almost every occupation. The bowl in my pos- 
session, with the female face, is the Goddess of 


* « Chicariqua’’ managed, after a persevering scarch, 
an Indian hunter alone would pursue ; came to a kraal, 
and was found sitting as if he had lost his way ; the 
Bravos treated him kindly, by degrees becoming familiar, 
received presents, and were at last induced to accompany 
Jose to the works ; the Cacique saw Jose his last visit. 
After rambling for a month among them, the Bravos, per- 
haps jealous of the hunter’s influence, or fearing the 
white man’s approach, arranged poor “ Chicariqua”’ 
ehould tell no more tales, and had him poisoned ! 
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Honey ; and when the Bravos determine to go bee- | while twirling it round, drawing out the thread, 
hunting, they burn incense, and invoke her aid ;| chant a melancholy air. The shuttle is made of 
they have gods for plunder, game, travelling. | hard wood, the cloth thick, and about three quar- 








The ashes found in this and other bowls resembles 
the frankincense I brought from Africa, which 
when ignited emits a powerful aromatic odor. | 
They burn their dead, practise polygamy. Our | 
host had only two wives, but the Cacique enjoys | 
six ; they are scattered in various kraals ; know all 
the settlements to the north and to Peten, and make 
forays on the mahogany cutters without ‘‘ remorse 
or dread.”’ 

The Bravos cultivate yams, plantains, corn, 
cotton, tobacco, and smoke the Indian weed, and 
make a drink from a wood (wild cane), by pressing 
out the juice with a heavy roller in a trough like 
a small canoe ; they kill game and barbecue it, so 
as to keep for months; by the same token our 
host had abundance of warrae-pecarry curassow 
hanging up in his hut—but did not say as much as 
*- Will you take a slice, my Buckras?’’ They know 
more of the white man than they desire to ac- 
knowledge, and have been fired at often, but escaped 
—Irish Creek, to wit, no doubt; they lurk in the 
woods and jungle for months, and purloin whatever 
they can lay their hands on. A little affair had 
just come off near the river Sibune. 

The Indians told us the Grand Cacique lived in 
a large town, eight days’ journey from where we 
were : a plumper, a palpable lie ; for we discovered, 
through the Chichanha guides, it was only four; 
in fact, we were, in a direct course, not more than 
this from Peten; but the Bravos are shy, suspi- 
cious, reserved, and distrustful ; small blame to 
them, after being peppered; and only by degrees, 
kindness, presents, and blarney, they may be 
induced to remain no longer thieving neighbors, 
but useful allies. 

They won’t work regularly or constantly, and, 
of course, become of no value in the opinion of 
the ‘‘ old baymen. and mahogany cutters,’’ whose 
ideas are as confined as their knowledge of the 
settlement they have vegetated in for nearly a cen- 
tury, and‘as muggy, thick and impervious to the 
light of information, as their surrounding swamps.* 

The Indios del Monte women are lively, well- 
looking, and well made, chatter like parrots, and | 
love finery ; (what female, civilized or savage, does 
not?) their dress the same as the men, “ mighty 
cool and convenient, says Brian O’Lynn.” Their 
only ornament a necklace of tiger or other wild | 
animals, and Auman teeth, calling to mind the | 
Borneo t a. They have no rings in their ears | 
or noses, and no metal of any kind. | 

The ment do all the laborious work, even to | 
preparing and cooking the food. The women spin | 
the cotton on a small distaff, one point resting in| 
a calabash, the other under their finger; and | 

* Their surrounding swamps are not more impervious | 
to the light of day than many of the “old baymen”’ to | 
the light of information. Nota few are ignorant of the | 
settlement five miles from their habitations ; and with a | 
soil capable of producing every tropical production, and | 
many European, they have not advanced one step in cul- | 
tivation, cutting mahogany being their sole aim and am- | 
bition. 

¢ Borneo natives wear necklaces of animal and human 
teeth, similar to those I got from the Indios Bravos—a 
strange coincidence. 

’ $ The men do all the laborious work. The women of, 
the “South American Indians,” ‘ Buck Indians,” | 
“ Aborigines of Trinidad, Central America,” are the | 
slaves of their husbands, and on this account the “ Carib: | 
bee”’ has four or five wives to labor for him. 





ters of a yard wide. This seemed their only occu- 
pation, save ** suckling of brats ;’’ but they don’t 
** chronicle small beer,’’ being ignorant of hops. 
They appeared on an equality with their lords and 
masters, and the rival wives on amicable terms 
with each other ; and, if one might judge by the 
group of little Bravos sprinkled round us, breed 
like rabbits. 

I was not very dainty, nice, particular, or fas- 
tidious in — of the squaws, so, turning up 
my shirt-sleeve to remove some wandering pulgas 
(souvenir, no doubt, for my gifts), sporting with- 
out leave or license over my carcass, and exhibit- 
ing an arm white as a new-laid egg, while my 
hands were brown as a berry, the dear creatures 
displayed the most unqualified amazement. ‘‘ Hah! 
ho, cha, whew! ha! ha!’ burst forth from the 
mass, as if they imagined I was made up from 
two men, dark and fair, rolled into one. I rather 
think I lost caste in their opinion after this dis- 
closure, perhaps thinking me a ‘* white liver’’ as 
well as white skin. 

The Bravos’ bairns were fine, sturdy, healthy 
looking brats, soon became accustomed to us, and 
were wonderfully well-behaved ; no pawing, no 
whispering, no give me this? let me see that? 
Say what we please, the Indian is far more nat- 
urally reserved, polite, unobtrusive, calm and re- 
flecting, and restrains his curiosity with greater 
tact than the white man. 

We discovered the Bravos had left the first set- 
tlement because sixteen men, women, and children 
died after intercourse had been held with the 
Christians (white men), a punishment inflicted on 
them by their gods; but in reality must have 
been caused by the water becoming putrid and 
stagnant in the dry season. 

Knough, however, for a brief, imperfect, and very 
unpretending sketch of a singular, unknown race, 
of features, habits, characteristics, religion, totally 
distinct from the other Indians in Central America. 
Suffice it to say, the judicious and humane course 
pursued by Mr. Travis has produced this sub- 
stantial benefit—that mahogany-cutters, who 
would not encamp at any distance from certain 
works, except paid unconscionably high wages, and 
then on the Coast alarm run away—are settled 
with their wives and families three and four leagues 
in the bush. The Bravos have ceased to plunder 
the works where they have been well treated, 
Quam Hill, Three Hill, Booth River. A friendly 
footing is established between the wild marauders 
and the gangs, instead of a hostile, brutal, cow- 
ardly, hunting-down system, A light has com- 
menced to break in upon an almost apocryphal 
people, in my humble opinion bearing strong 
traces of the aborigines; and any persevering ex- 
plorer, who could devote more time than we were 
enabled to allow, would be amply rewarded by an 
expedition among the Indios Bravos or Indios del 
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THE worst education which teaches self-denial is 
better than the best which teaches everything but 
that. 


NorTuine ever touched the heart of a reader that. 
did not come from the heart of a writer. 


Bustie is not industry, any more than impudence: 
is courage. 
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From the Athenzum. 
VISIT TO THE VALLEY OF CONSTANZA, 


IN THE CIBAO MOUNTAINS OF THE ISLAND OF SANTO 
DOMINGO, AND TO AN INDIAN BURIAL-GROUND IN 
ITS VICINITY. 


BY SIR ROBERT H. SCHOMBURGK. 


WE left the small hamlet Pedro Ricart, at the 
foot of the mountain Barrero, on the 20th of July, 
at noon, The breeze wafted occasionally to us the 
report of and the sound of bells from the ad- 
jacent village Jarabacoa. There, the multitude 
were feasting in honor of Nuestra Sejiora del 
Carmen—to whom this hermitage is dedicated. 

The ascent of the Barrero commences almost 
immediately behind the hamlet. I saw on the 
wayside some large granitic boulders :—perhaps 
a sheak of an earthquake—to which the country is 
subject—had hurled them from the mountain top 
to a situation so low. The narrow path up the 
mountain is a continuouszigzag. Ramon, our guide, 
led the way on his sturdy pony, decked in a dress 
befitting the occasion, and very different from the 
finery in which he was attired the previous day at 
the féte of Nuestra Sefiora del Carmen. I followed 
with my companion—and then came the servants, 
and the peons or attendants to the cargo-horses, 
with their beasts of burden in the rear. 

The leaves (or needles, as they are called in the 
German language, in consequence of their linear 
structure) of the pine-trees which covered the path 
rendered it very slippery ; and as the ascent made, 
in spite of the zigzag, often an angle exceeding 
30°,* the greatest caution was necessary. 

The pine-trees of the tropics, like their con- 
geners of a more northern clime, allow but few 
_—s to grow beneath the shade of their branches. 

observed principally a few grasses and sedges, 
and here and there a scarlet Salvia, A kind of 
gully was overgrown with bushes ; and between 
them, I observed tufts of an Alpinia, with rose- 
colored flowers and deep-black berries. A few 
arborescent ferns were noted between the Al- 


ize. 

We had continued the ascent for an hour; but 
the prospect was by no meansextensive. Through 
the column-like trunks of the pines the vista pre- 
sented occasionally the hamlet, with its surround- 
ing plantain and banana cultivations—but appar- 
ently so close in a line below our feet, that we 
sally were disposed to wonder how we got up 
there. 

The narrow path wound now round a gorge ; 
when a mass of bright scarlet flowers attracted my 
attention, and raised my curiosity to such a 
degree that I passed honest Ramon on his slow 
steed, though an unpleasant tumble into the gorge 
below was very imminent to both of us as a con- 
sequence of my movement. The flowers were 
those of a splendid fuchsia (perhaps F’, racemosa) 
—their drooping, elegant blossoms nearly two 
inches long—and, to enhance the beauty, there 
were sometimes a dozen of these splendid flowers on 
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time to-day. I had wandered over mountain and 
dale under the tropics—the former much higher in 
elevation, the latter much richer in vegetation ; 
yet no scene had hitherto presented me with a 
fuchsia. 

The red soil bespeaks the ochreous nature of 
the Barrero, and it seemed to meas if Flora her- 
self had adopted this hue as her favorite color. 
Higher up, where a deep and narrow cutting ex- 
hibited the formation of the mountain, I found 
siaty clay tinged with iron. Soon after, we reached 
the highest pass, where we halted. The cargo- 
horses arrived half an hour later. It was then 
half-past two o'clock in the afternoon, and the 
thermometer stood at 69° Fah.* 

Here we allowed our panting horses a short 
rest:—and a fine carpet formed of the favorite 
grass of the equine race (Eleusina indica) was 
eagerly resorted to by them. In a little recess of 
the mountain—perhaps hollowed out by former 
torrents of rain—were assembled a variety of in- 
teresting plants. The splendid fuchsia neighbored 
the psychotria, with its large, lovely panicles of 
flowers of the finest azure blue—that color so scarce 
in Flora’s empire—its footstalks of bright crimson, 
its leaves large, and of a dark, shining green. 
How beautiful was this when combined with the 
scarlet fuchsia! From the midst of this bouquet, 
planted by the hand of Nature, rose the symmetri- 
cal form of the royal palm (Palma real or Oreodoxa 
oleracea.) The alpinia clustered at its foot, and 
the pliant branches of a tropical grape-vine hung 
from shrub to shrub in natural festoons. A few 
fern-trees completed one of the finest pictures of 
vegetation that I had beheld under the tropics. 

t is strange to a European to see himself sur- 
rounded at once with the products of the two 
extreme zunes—the pine and the palm tree. Yet, 
may not this picture have presented itself in former 
geological eras in the north of Europe ; and to 
that may we not ascribe the occurrence of trunks 
of _ in its coal measures? 

e mounted our horses, and followed the nar- 
row path that led along the side of the hill. The 
strong wind blew the rain, that now descended in 
torrents, into our faces. The thermometer had 
sunk to 55°. The storm could not have overtaken 
us in a more exposed situation; and we found 
some difficulty in maintaining ourselves on our 
horses—for the large trees bent around us like 
reeds. So we halted, and placed ourselves to the 
lee of the horses until the storm should have 
ceased. 
The rapid atmospherical changes so common on 
high mountains presented, shortly after, a splendid 
view through the opening between the Barrero and 
the Jagua mountains. The summits of the high 
elevations that formed the background of the 
picture in the west were encircled with white 
fleeey clouds—the sky in that direction was of a 
dark blue, which gave to the scenery a similar 
tint, and showed the outlines of the mountain 
chain with greater sharpness—streams of light, 
similar to the fitful bands of the auroral phenom- 


each branchlet. The fuchsia is one of our favorite | ena, played over the sky in the north-west—and 


flowers in a. 
e 


As a stranger, it is there care- 
fully raised in t 
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conservatory of the rich and cher- | lying in full sunshine. 


at our feet the little village of Jarabacoa was 
The course of the river 


ished in the enclosure in front of the poor cottage. | Jimenoa showed like a broad silvery thread, fringed 
The bride twines it in her hair with the orange | with dark-colored pine-forests. 


flower and the blossoms of the rose. Yet here, in 
its native soil, I met with this plant for the first 


* I measured in one instance 35° by the clinometer. 


* T had an aneroid barometer with me ; but as I have not 
yet calculated the elements, I do not venture to state the 
height. 
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These mountains are peculiarly formed. The 
main direction of the chain is east and west ;—but 
there are so many interlacings by sharp-ridged 
offsets, that one who had not seen the chain from 
the distance, so as to form an idea of its longitu- 
dinal direction, would find himself bewildered in 
seeking the points of the compass to which this 
backbone of the island of Santo Domingo really 
stretches.—I feel inclined to describe it as a net 
of mountains ; the extreme northern and southern 
sides forming the frame, and the connecting links 
the meshes.—Narrow, deep valleys on each side of 
the interlacing ridges force the traveller to con- 
tinue on their summits, although he is in conse- 
quence obliged to make long detours ; and instead 
of advancing steadily towards the south-south- 
west—which is his true course to Constanza—he 
is often obliged to follow the ridge to the north 
and eastward before he is able again to continue to 
the south-south-west. Our guide had already told 
us, that so eccentric are the ways of these moun- 
tains, that two friends meeting in the morning the 
one coming from Constanza, the other from Jara- 
bacoa, in opposite directions, and having each 
parted on his several way, might at noon have 
another opportunity of saying ‘‘ How d’ye do?’’ 
across some chasm-—in consequence of the twist- 
ings and turnings which both had to take. We 
did not understand what he meant at the time— 
but it became clear to us now. 

We arrived after four o’clock at a spot called 
Cristobal. Here stood formerly huts to receive and 
shelter the way-worn traveller ; but some guerilla 
troops, who were to guard these mountain fast- 
nesses during the late invasion of the Haytians, 
had wantonly set fire to them.—It was very chilly 
—the thermometer at 69° F. We found, luckily, 
that some of the posts were only half-burnt ; and 
there being a large number of palm-trees in the 
neighborhood, a hut or rancho was ready before 
nightfall. The pine forest gave plenty of materials 
for maintaining a bright fire; the more requisite 
as it rained until after midnight, and we found 
soon that our roof was not water-proof. 

The morning was bright. The rain-drops on the 
scarlet bells of the fuchsia glistened in the rays of 
the sun, and the delicious morning song of the 
silguero (Cyphorinus cantans, Cab.) resounded 
through the forest. Our road was of a déscription 
similar to that of the previous day ;—the vegeta- 
tion, however, more varied. Near to our camp I 
observed the guava (Psidium pomiferum)—a very 

retty clitoria, the numerous blue pea-shaped 
aan A of which formed garlands for the trunks 
of trees and underbushes—the white-blossomed 
bastard ipecacuanha (Asclepias curassavica)—an 
orange-colored lantana—and several other plants 
from the valley below. The psychotria, with its 
azure-blue flowers, was most luxuriant—presenting 
a mass of flowers which seen through the Suogueee 
foliage seemed to be surrounded with a brighter 
light than was observable around other plants. 
This optical illusion is no doubt ascribable to the 
strong contrast between the color of the leaves and 
the lively blue of the flowers. It is not possible to 
convey an idea of the gorgeous appearance of this 
shrub ;—which, in all my wanderings in South 
America and the West Indies, I had never met 
with before. There were two other species of the 
same genus—one with yellow flowers, the other 
pale rose-colored. Among the trees I noted 
a species of sumach (Rhus arborea?) fern-trees— 
those true children of a moist tropical clime, al- 
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pinias, begonias. The trunks of the pine-trees 
were covered with purple-leaved Tillandsias, and 
the gigantic Dyckia, which just put forth its 
flower-stem, resembling in appearance an agava in 
miniature. A pretty orchidea grew in groups 
among the long grass—the flower stems richly set 
with pink-colored blossoms. 

During my previous excursions I had frequently 
observed, in the beds of the-rivers which descended 
from the Cibao range, masses of granite of larger 
or smaller size—but I had never met it in situ. I 
saw it here for the first time ;—indeed, the sh 
ridges of the mountains were all granitic. One 
the projecting points of the mountain was com 
of calcareous sand-stone. Soon after, large boul- 
ders of a close-grained blue sandstone crossed our 

th. The direction was east and west. It was 
in masses and denuded—and seemed almost eas if 
it had been ejected from between the granite. 

A conical hill was pointed out to me as Redondo, 
or “el Castillo Frances,” the French Castle. 
Here, tradition says, the French had a fortification 
—but at what period I have not been able to 
learn. It was certainly not during the middle of 
the last century—as of. that period there are still 
eye-witnesses living. I consulted a person now 
ninety-eight years of age, who had frequently 
passed the road when young. Even then, hesaid, 
no vestiges of the wr were to be seen, and the 
place was overgrown with pine-trees. 

A better situation for hindering an enemy from 
availing himself of the mountain-pass to penetrate 
from the western = of the island to the eastern, 
or vice vers, could not have been selected. The 
conical hill is connected by a ridge scarcely a foot 
wide with the other mountains, and rises con- 
siderably above those in the neighborhood. The 
hill consists of decomposing granite, and its sum- 
mit affords a splendid mountain view. The trench, 
or fosse, is still visible, but nothing can be dis- 
covered of mason-work. The fortifications must 
have been very circumscribed, as the summit does 
not afford much room. It is now overgrown with 
centenarian pine-trees, from the branches of which 
‘<old-man’s beards’’ (Tillandsia usneoides) hang 
down to a most respectable length. 

We traversed the Jimenoa, here much reduced 
in size from what we had seen this river near 
Jarabacoa, The banks of these mountain streams 
are generally thickly lined with palm-trees; and 
as the sun’s rays cannot penetrate to the soil 
below their feathery branches, we find usually a 
deep morass in such situations. The right bank 
of the Jimenoa seemed so inviting, and presented 
such a fine tuft of to our horses, that we 
resolved to breakfast here. It swarmed, however, 
with musquitos and sandflies, which rendered our 
halt irksome, and we hastened to ascend the hills 
before us. I observed here a pommerose tree 
(Jambosa vulgaris), and further on some coffee 

lants. If I was rightly informed by General 
eyes, the pommerose tree was introduced from 
Jamaica only in 1751. It has now so spread over 
the island that it might be considered indigenous 
by one not acquainted with its Eastern origin. I 
have found in some parts whole acres covered with 
this tree. 

The chain which we had traversed separates the 
tributaries of the river Yacki from those of the 
Yuna. We now descended to the Tireo, which 
flows into the Yuna—unquestionably the largest 
river in the Dominican Republic. It disembogues 
into the great bay of Samana, Shortly after t 
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o’clock in the afternoon we halted at Pontezuela, 
and enjoyed the first view of the Valle de Con- 
stanza. The of Pontezuela (or little bridge) 
is the connecting link between the two mountain 
chains that encompass the valley. We had now 
entered the system of rivers which empty them- 
selves into the Atlantic on the south side of the 
island. The little rivulet that flowed sparkling 
valley-ward to the Ws S. W. entered the river 
Limon, a tributary of the little Yacki, which flows 
into the Bay of Neyber, while its larger namesake 
the city of Santiago, from whence it takesa 
west course and flows into the Bay of Manzanillo. 
At the time of Columbus—indeed, until 1804—it 
disembogued into the Bay of Montechristo—and 
the great discoverer called it the Golden River. 

The view from Pontezuela over the valley is 
lovely. The bright yellowish green of the sa- 
vannas produces an admirable effect among the 
sombre pine-trees which encompass them. So 
tains of a dark blue, whose summits tower into the 
clouds, form the —— of the picture. 

We descended, and passed for some distance 
through forests. The ground was now quite level. 
After half an hour’s ride, we issued from the forest 
and entered on the savanna. .The contrast is 
great. The view, previously bounded by high 
trees, is now free ; and the eye glances with some 
astonishment to the summits of the mountains 
which in grotesque forms encircle the valley in the 
figure of an elongated ellipsis. 

The savanna was alive with grazing cattle ; 
and a number of young horses, under the guidance 
of their dams, approached to reconnoitre our caval- 
cade. On the attack of our dogs, they threw out 
their hind legs most lustily—and scampered back 
into the forest. The grass on the savanna is 
short—but much coveted by animals. It seemed 
to consist principally of Panicum horizontale, 
Leptochloa and Eleusina indica. These grazing 
grounds, as I learned afterwards, are surpassed by 
none. ‘The cattle thrive, and the meat is described 
as possessing a superior flavor. For this reason 
the secluded valley to which access is so difficult, 
was selected as a pasture as long ago as 1750, and 
has continued such to this day. 

Our path led once more through pine woods ; 
and we reached soon after the western mountain 
that sets a boundary to the valley. At its foot 
flows the rivulet Pantufo ;—on the banks of which 
we discovered a wretched-looking ‘* buhio,”’ or hut, 
covered with palm-leaves—which, nevertheless, I 
was told, is the best of the six that are to be found 
in the valley. A single family has resided per- 
manently for the last two years at Constanza ;— 
the others come hither only occasionally, to look 
after the cattle, to brand the young ones, and to 
carry such as are fit for the market to the plains. 
The proprietors of the cattle and horses reside 
mostly in Jarabacoa and Pedro Ricart. With the 
exception, then, of the family mentioned, there are 

riods when the valley is without inhabitants. 

had no choice but to put up at the * buhio.”’ 
The brother of the proprietor, with the mayoral, 
and six herdsmen, were there ; all of whom, with 
ourselves, servants and peons, had to find room in 
a hut not thirty-five feet square and open to the 
winds. Itswarmed, moreover, with fleas, from the 
large number of dogs that belonged to the farm. 
However, Seiior Juanico was obliging, and willing 
to afford us all the accommodation which his 
mountain-hut possessed. Night approached, and 
our cargo-horses had not anteede Except our 
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ht breakfast on the banks of the Jimenoa, we 
not tasted food, and all our stock was with 
the beasts of burden. We addressed ourselves 
therefore to our obliging host, to know if he could 
furnish something to satisfy the cravings of our 
stomachs. But he informed us, with woe-begone 
face, that there was ‘‘ un poco menos que nada” 
(a little less than nothing) in the hut. He had 
neither fowls, nor plantains, nor batatas.—‘* For 
Heaven’s sake,’’ said I, ‘‘ then, on what do you 
live here; for none of you seem to be in a starv- 
ing condition?’”’—** On milk and cheese, princi 
pally. We receive occasionally cassavi bread and 
plantains from Jerabacoa—the arrival of which 
constitutes a feast.’’—‘* Have I been deceived in 
my supposition that the soil is fertile ?’’—*‘ No ; 
it is extremely fertile.’’—** Why, then, do you not 
cultivate it ?’’—** El Volcan !’”,—It then occurred 
to me, that I had heard in La Vega of a remarkable 
blast which occasionally sets in, and by its icy cur- 
rent destroys the leaves of the trees and kills 
every plant of tender growth. The destroyer 
appears during the night, without previous warn- 
ing—when the sky is clear and the air calm. The 
course of its path can be distinctly traced—though 
it is variable in its direction. It comes, however, 
generally, in December and January, from the 
eastern high mountains, and sweeps over the val- 
ley—seemingly exhausting itself on the opposite 
hills. In the morning, the leaves of all trees, 
with the exception of the pine, are yellow, and 
drop; and ina day or two, the naked branches 
present the picture of our northern winter. The 
noble stems of the banana and plantain first 
droop, and afterwards fall—their vessels over-filled 
with watery juice. A similar fate meets the other 
culinary plants. This blast has received the name 
of Volcano, from the circumstance that the vegeta- 
tion assumes a yellow hue as if fire had 
over it :—at least so Sefior Juanico told me. This 
phenomenon struck me as very remarkable—as the 
absolute height does not warrant frost. It can be 
ascribed only to local causes—to investigate which 
would require more time than I can give to it. 
On making further inquiries, on my return to 
Jarabacoa and La Vega, I was told by well-informed 
people that it is always known, from the chilly dry 
air which prevails, even at the foot of the moun- 
tains, that ‘* el Volean’’ has passed the Valle de 
Constanza. Sometimes a couple of years pass 
without the occurrence of this phenomenon—at 
other periods, it takes place several times in the 
course of a year. 

Under these circumstances, I was not a little as- 
tonished when the permanent resident of El Valle 
de Constanza, a mulatto of much intelligence, 
brought me next day a dray of fine cabbages which 
would have done honor to Covent Garden Market, 
ane onions, shalots, celery, with batatas, and 
other tropical productions—accom panied by a nose- 
gay of some centifolia roses, pinks, and tuberoses. 
I began to doubt the effects of ‘* el Volean ;’’—but 
Sefior Antonia explained to me his success in the 
following manner.—‘‘ I am,’’ he said, ‘‘ a native 
of San » Meera we to the Haytian frontier. The 
late wars between the Haytians and the Domini- 
cans deprived me of all I possessed; and when 
Soulouque approached the frontier anew, I resolved 
to fly to the mountain recesses of Constanza. On 
my arrival with my family at this spot about two 

ears ago, one of the blasts of which you speak 
ad just swept over the valley—and all vegetation 
was destroyed. It was a gloomy sight for a man 
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who intended to settle here and cultivate the ground 
for the maintenance of his family. Nevertheless, 
I took good heart. Better, thought I, to contend 
against nature than against savages like the Hayti- 
ans—who, in the dark of the night, fell upon my 
farm, stole away my son, drove off my cattle, and 
set fire to my buhios. Sol fell on my knees, and 
made a vow to Nuestra Sefiora de la Merced— 
which she has heard ;—for since I came here the 
destroyer has not once swept over the valley. 
Nevertheless, I must leave it; for since I am the 
only one who works, all the rest wish to live on 
me, and my provision grounds are constantly 
robbed.’’—I have a good opinion of Antonio, and 
leaving unquestioned his faith in Nuestra Sejiora dé 
la Merced, I believe his tale to be true. 

The remains of bygone tribes that once peopled 
the countries from which Europeans, under the plea 
of introducing the Christian religion and charity, 
have extirpated the indigenous inhabitants, have 
always been of the highest interest to me. On 
approaching the hut of Juanico, I observed some 
earthworks on my right. On inquiry, I learned 
that these were the remains of the palace of the 
Indian queen, Constanza ;—so, at least, it had been 
reported from father to son. Constanza took now 

ditional interest in my eyes ;—a female chieftain 
of that name lent it new lustre. I had considered 
the name of the valley accidental—but it seemed 
now to possess historical interest. My inquiries, 
however, to find out who Queen Constanza was 
proved fruitless. She seemed to have been convert- 
ed to the Christian religion ;—at least, so the 
name would indicate. 

** Oh,’’ said Juanico, ‘‘ there is likewise an In- 
dian sepulchre, or burial-ground, in the neighbor- 
hood.” This I was very anxious to see ;—but 
there seemed to be a great unwillingness to visit 
it, and I had to insist on guides being given to me. 
Antonio and a boy at last showed themselves 
ready to serve as guides—and we turned towards 
the foot of the southern mountains of the valley. 
An hour’s good walking through the pine forest 
brought us to a rivulet ;—here I observed earth- 
walls of a semi-circular form. Crossing the brook, 
I saw on a hill-side traces as if a broad path in 
zigzag form had led to a mount, from the foot of 
which the burial-place of a thousand or more of 
the aborigines spread in a circular form, bounded 
by the mount, the rivulet, and the pine forest. 

The tumuli are of a rounded shape—or rather 
oblong ; covered invariably with fragments of 
rocks, among which I particularly observed green- 


stone. This I think has been brought from a dis- 
tance, as I did not discover any of it in situ. The 
graves have an east and west direction. The 


greater number are of dimensions calculated for 
only a single individual ;—but there are others 
which, judging from their appearance, may cover 
several persons. What shall we say to this dis- 
covery ;—had the aborigines an idea of family sep- 
ulchres ? 

I have said that [ stood on the burial-place of a 
thousand or more. The number of graves in the 
more open place, where only here and there a pine- 
tree sprouts, from spots containing 


Saat, von Gott gesit, dem Tage der Garben zu reifen, 


are underrated if assumed only at a thousand. 
They extend in the adjacent forest to the rivulet’s 
rece Bearer there may be probably double the 
number altogether. I did not disturb the ashes ; 
—this I must leave to others, Time was sparingly 
measured to me; and the absence of proper in- 
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struments for digging, as well as the unwillingness 
of my guides, prevented, 

I left the burial-place with strange feelings. 
Perhaps I was the first European that had ever 
—. and wandered amongst the resting- 
places of proud warriors who ruled over these re 
gions. Save these graves, that speak of their ex- 
tinction, not a trace is left of their existence. 

My guides spoke of an old sweet orange tree 
planted by the Indians. The forest was fyll of the 
sour orange; but this they said was of excellent 
taste, and had a trunk larger than a man’s body. 
After much search it was found; the guides had 
not been there for some years. The mother plant 
had fallen to the ground from old age, and was 
lying withered on the earth; but a shoot, about 
thirty feet high, and of quite healthy appearance, 
bore a few fruits. They were of excellent taste, 
and the greater number had no seeds. This is 
sometimes the case with old trees. The mother 
trunk must have been of very large size ;—the 
heart of the wood, which had withstood decay, 
measured nearly three feet in circumference. 
This was no doubt the first sweet orange tree ever 
cultivated in this part of the island. Few trees 
are longer lived ; and it is well known that the 
orange groves of Spain contain trees 600 years of 

e. 

—* my return to the ‘* buhio’’ I measured the 
earth-walls of ‘* La Casa de la Reyna Constanza.”’ 
The longitudinal direction of the two walls is 
W.N.W.—the sides, which are open, N. N. E. 
The walls are now about six feet high, 286 feet 
long, and stand 165 feet apart. About 158 feet 
from the northern end there seems to have been an 
entrance, and a corresponding one opposite. Sev- 
eral old pine-trees grow now from the top of the 
walls, attesting the antiquity of the structure. It 
stands close to a hill, the side of which bears traces 
of a broad path having led up to its first platform- 
like elevation. 





THE FUNERAL. 
REV. HENRY ALFORD. 


Stow ty and softly let the music go, 
As ye wind upwards to the gray church tower ; 
Check the shrill hautboy, let the fife breathe low, 
Tread lightly on the pathside daisy flower, 
For she ye carry was a gentle bud, 
Loved by the unsunned drops of silver dew ; 
Her voice was like the whisper of the wood 
In prime of even, when the stars are few. 
Lay her all gently in the flowerful mould, 
Weep with her one brief hour ; then turn away: ; 
Go to hope’s prison—and from out the cold 
And solitary gratings many a day 
Look forth ; ’tis said the world is growing old— 
And streaks of orient light in Time’s horizon play. 
[The funeral sermon was on the text, “The Master is come and 
calleth for thee.’’] 
Rise, said the Master, come unto the feast :— 
She heard the call, and rose with willing feet ; 
But thinking it not otherwise than meet 
For such a bidding to put on her best, 
She is gone from us for a few short hours 
Into her bridal closet, there to wait 
For the unfolding of the palace gate 
That gives her entrance to the blissful bowers. 
We have not seen her, yet ; though we have been 
Full often to her chamber door, and oft 
Have listened underneath the postern green, 
And laid fresh flowers, and whispered short and 


soft : 
But she hath made no answer, and the day 
From the clear west is fading fast away. 
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From the Spectator. 
THE COLLINS PORTRAIT-GALLERY. 


Tuomas CoLiins, an old man, has been twice ex- 
amined at Westminster, on a charge of having 
fraudulently obtained a great number of portraits 
from ‘‘the nobility and gentry.’’ Thomas Collins 
must have a curious page in biography yet to write ; 
for, according to the police he has been wont for many 
years to obtain pictures by alleging that he wished to 
have them engraved for his great work, Portraits of 
Eminent Conservatives, or eminent something else. 
Having acquired the pictures, he never gave them up 
if he could help it, but took them to the pawnbroker’s. 
In this way he got portraits of ‘‘ eminent liberals,’ 
*‘eminent conservatives,’’ and ‘‘ eminent military 
men.”’ 
he wanted it for his work, The Female Aristocracy 
of the Reign of Queen Victoria. Besides the por- 
traits and miniatures claimed, there were forty-eight 
for whom no owners could be found. The Earl of 
Desart was the proximate cause of this exposure, as 
he readily prosecuted. Collins, he said, came to him 
in 1848, and asked for his portrait, in order that he 
might have it engraved for his work of ‘‘ Portraits of 
Conservative Statesmen.’’ The portrait was lent, 
and the earl heard no more of it until the other day, 
when he received a pawnbroker’s duplicate for the 
portrait, pledged for 2/., and a letter which is a 
curiosity. 


** My Lord,—I have really now no other alternative 
but to write to you, and describe what must be to me 
most painful. I struggled, but wholly failed in my 
efforts to publish your lordship’s portrait in my 
national work of Eminent Conservatives ; and during 
the whig administration all my efforts were in vain. 
A distress on my property was the result ; and in 
order to save the property of others, I was compelled 
to adopt a most disagreeable mode to do so. Your 
lordship’s portrait, amongst the rest, is in safety, at 
considerable expense to myself. How, my lord, I 
rejoiced when Lord Derby’s government was in- 
stalled ! I made myself quite certain of conquering 
my difficulties by proceeding with my national work, 
and my resolution was formed to place your lordship’s 
portrait in hand forthwith ; but, my lord, unexpected 
troubles have come upon me, and I therefore candidly 
and openly confess my position. I enclose the docu- 
ment (the pawnbroker’s ticket) to show that the 
property is in safety ; but, my lord, not being able 
to conquer the troubles with which I am now visited, 
I have resorted to your lordship without loss of time. 
I will not enter into any details as to my present 

ition. Suffice it to say it is excruciating. 

**T have the honor to be your lordship’s faithful, 
humble servant, 

‘*THomas CoLurns.”’ 


A similar course had been pursued by Collins 
towards Lord and Lady Alfred Paget, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Miles, M. P. 

Collins stands remanded. It appears that ten years 
ago some work of the kind was published, but that it 
was then discontinued. 


Amongst other arts, that of living upon your 
wits, and upon others’ want of wit, has been 
brought to its greatest perfection in our day. We 
read of illustrious bandits and sharpers in olden 
time ; and their feats were more picturesque—in 
some walks, as in that of Barrington, the work- 
manlike finish defied surpassing. But in the most 
productive branches competition has had its usual 
effect. Formerly the art rested on the audacity of 
the Robin Hood or Dick Turpin ; the sleight of 


When a lady’s likeness was to be had, then 
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hand and polished manner of Barrington or Hardy 
Vaux formed a great advance ; but the modern 
principle rests on a profounder science—it is to 
make your victim, like the Commons of England 
in Parliament assembled, pick his own pocket. 

Moral means are chiefly requisite to that end, 
and the artist relies mainly on the quality which 
phrenologists call ‘love of approbation,” and 
vulgarer folks ‘‘ vanity.” One method is to get 
pe an association for noble objects, and with lists 
of its promoters ostentatiously blazoned as patrons, 
directors, and ruling geniuses ; the humbler officials 
being content with the work and the pay. An 
inventive man may derive more than one income 
as “‘ ——. for any mission, 

Another plan is very similar ; it is to get up an 
association avowedly to dispense cash—a benevo- 
lent or charitable institution ; and by clever man- 
a. as we saw a few years back in the case 
of a lying-in association, the secretary may contrive 
to continue all the revenue-machinery of the insti- 
tute, but to dispense with those expensive burdens 
its ‘‘ objects ;” himself receiving the moneys, for ex- 
ample, quite as effectually as the lying-in women 
could receive it. The “ lying-in,” therefore, be- 
comes a 8' ym and the society goes on quite as 
flourishingly for him, and as cheeringly to the vani- 
ties of the donors and subscribers, by simply 
omitting in its practical effect the word ‘ in.” 

A third plan is exemplified by a venerable gen- 
tleman, whose method was explained before Mr. 
Arnold this week at the Westminster Police 
Court. This artist struck out plans for publishing 
portraits in series, of ‘‘ Eminent Military Men,’ 
‘¢ Eminent Conservatives,’’ ‘‘ Eminent Liberals.’’ 
Many a man feels that he is eminent, without being 
sure that his eminence is recognized; and how 
great a relief to the mind to have it publicly 
recorded! Major General , who regrets that 
Waterloo happened too soon—who hates the Peace 
Association, and feels that he is perhaps un- 
appreciated as a commander—is invited to place 
his portrait amongst ‘‘ Eminent Military Men.”’ 
What a chance for him! Of course he accedes, 
and lends his portrait. Many a Liberal or Con- 
servative feels that he owes it to his country not to 
refuse an invitation to stand by his te og and 
so he accepts fame on the demand of Mr, Thomas 
Collins. To publish portraits of ‘‘The Female 
Aristocracy of the Reign of Queen Victoria” — 
beginning, of course, with Lady Herne Bay—was 
a stroke of genius. What if there is some delay? 
Mr. Collins has difficulties ; but a man of such 

at ideas must overcome adversity. And if at 
ast these portraits of the ‘‘ Eminent’’ are discoy- 
ered, in illustrious assemblage, at the pawnbro- 
ker’s, what can be done better than to hush it up? 
The man who caught at the recognition of bein 
eminent, will be slow to proclaim himself a gu 
anda snob ina public police court ; so that the device 
offered at once a motive to gain by and a motive to 
impede detection. But in the best of schemes ac- 
cidents may happen; a Collins may alight on a 
man too really eminent to care much about the 
ridicule, too really virtuous to wink at fraud ; and 
thus it was that at last Collins found his Desart. 
But it was a great scheme, worthy of a Boccaccio 
to record. The life and adventures of Collins 
should be published, with a complete set of the 
cahates which he had collected at the resi- 
ence of his eminent relative, ‘‘ his uncle.”’ 
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From the Spectator, 21st July. 
AND DISRAELI. 


Presipent Bonaparte has crossed the Rhine. 
True, it is only on a friendly private visit to a 
cousin—some say, on a wooing expedition; never- 
theless, a certain class of French political specu- 
lators are delighted with the incident, gind ‘* mor- 
alize it into a thousand similes.”’ 

It is curious to contemplate the triumphal entry 
of Louis Napoleon into Strasburg, where his first 
ambitious stroke for empire was parried with 
circumstances so ludicrous and to him so mortify- 
ing. ‘The official accounts of his progress are in 
the stereotyped phrase formerly used to describe 
the progresses of Louis Philippe or the elder dy- 
nasty. Though nothing certain can be gathered 
from them, they for the present imply that France 
is no more restive under the rule of Louis Napo- 
leon than England spurns the ascendency of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. 

There is some parallelism between the French 
President and the English Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Mr. Disraeli’s débit in the House of 
Commons was as inauspicious a start as Louis 
Napoleon’s discomfitures at Strasburg and Bou- 
logne ; yet, by dint of perseverance, and dexterity 
in seizing opportunities of self-aggrandizement, the 
one has come to be dictator in France, and the 
other to be ministerial leader of the Commons in 
England. There is something of similarity in the 
men too, as well as in the incidents of their career. 
Both are book-writers, with an equal reputation for 
more of ingenuity than sound judgment. Mr. 
Disraeli is garrulous, Louis Napoleon is taciturn ; 
time will show whether it is the difference be- 
tween a man of words and a man of action, or that 
between a speaking actor and a pantomimic per- 
former. The principles they have from time to 
time professed sit equally light upon both ; both are 
unscrupulous in the use of means. Mr. Disraeli 
pays his supporters in words—or bills, of which it 
may be doubted whether they represent any tangi- 
ble values ; Louis Napoleon pays his in railway 
and other jobs, or in solid cash. Mr. Disraeli has 
risen in the ranks of a regular political army, from 
subordinate to higher stations as his leaders died 
off; Louis Napoleon has made a career for himself. 
But, on the other hand, Mr. Disraeli, having 
nothing but his own personal talents to rely upon, 
has distanced competitors possessed of rank, wealth, 
and family alliances; while Louis Napoleon, 
inheriting his uncle’s name, has heen welcomed as 
a pis-aller by many despairing of any other means 
to escape from a state of permanent anarchy. Both 
have achieved position and power ; neither has yet 
turned that power to practical account for society. 
Both are regarded with a sort of stupefied wonder, 
as individuals whose pretensions, but —— 
the jest of all, are to-day crowned with success 
beyond their own most presumptuous hopes. 


NAPOLEON 


PORTRAIT OF DISRAELI, BY MR. COBDEN. 


After the election there was a luncheon. Sir 
Charles Wood proposed the health of Mr. Cobden ; 
and that gentleman, in the course of his reply, 
made a slashing attack on Mr. Disraeli— 


He did not think that the political annals of this 
country presented anything more base or contemptible 
than the conduct which has been pursued by this so- 
called protectionist government. We used to hear 
something about ‘‘ an organized hypocrisy ;’’ why, 


AND DISRAELI.—THE PEELITES. 
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this is a reérganized hypocrisy. He sometimes won- 
dered at people’s assurance, that they could attempt 
to play such parts ; he could not think how they 
could do it and keep their countenances ; it was such 
a bold and impudent appeal to our credulity to hear 
these people get up and say that they never were 
protectionists, or that they never contemplated going 
back to protection. We heard something from their 
leading men in the House sometimes, and not un- 
frequently, about the Manchester school of politicians ; 
and that they were called Revolutionists, Republi- 
cans, and all sorts of things. ‘The individual who was 
so fond of taunting the men of ‘the Manchester 
school’’—the Free-traders—would do wisely not to 
throw stones ; he lived in a glass house. If there 
was a man in this country—a politician who had sud- 
denly jumped to an elevation which he [Mr. Cobden 
predicted he would not sustain—who might be call 

a dangerous revolutionist, if he had the opportunity 
—surely it was that individual who was so fond of 
throwing these charges against the free-trade party. 
(‘‘ Hear! hear!’’) Revolutionists! the strangest 
revolution he had seen was when he found the great 
territorial party declaring intellectual bankruptcy, | 
and proclaiming political suicide, by naming Mr. Ben- 
jamin Disraeli as thei chief; and if there was not o 
steadying, ballasting power about the great body of the 
people of this country, and whose feelings and wishes 
had been eminently represented and concentrated by 
those who had been called ‘* the Manchester school’? 
of late—if it were not for that steadying, ballasting 
principle, which would prevent jugglers and mounte- 
banks, and unscrupulous incendiary adventurers, 
from playing tricks in this country—there was no 
man who would be so dangerous, because there was 
no man who had seemed less unwilling at all times 
to bend anything like the profession of principle to his 
own personal and sinister objects than the present 
chancellor of the exchequer. 





From the Morning Chronicle, 22d July. 
THE PEELITES. 


Tue amiable and learned, although somewhat 
simple-minded, author of the Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, was once dining in company with the famous 
Captain Morris, the writer of some of the best con- 
vivial songs in the language, when the latter com- 

lained that his old friend, George the Fourth, had 

one nothing for him because he would not give up 
his principles. ‘‘ Then why did you not give u 
your principles?’’ asked Disraeli the elder, wit 
that philosophic indifference which appears to have 
been inherited by his son. Lord Campbell sup- 
plies us with a still more striking example of this 
spirit. In his * Lives of the Chancellors,’’ he re- 
lates that, when the propriety of admitting mem- 
bers of the Jewish persuasion to be called to the 
bar was first discussed at Lincoln’s-inn, an elderly 
bencher suddenly cut short the debate by breakin 
out with, ‘* Why don’t they turn Christians, al 
be d——d to them ?”’ 

When the expediency of a change of creed, re- 
ligious or political, is stated in this pointed and 
abrupt shape, most sensible and honest people are 
startled, or feel inclined to treat the proposition 
as a joke. Yet the alternatives which, at the 

resent moment, are respectively pressed upon two 
influential parties in England and France, are based 
upon identically the same strange laxity, levity, 
or confusion of thought. When the Orleanist 
leaders are required to consent at once to the 
‘“‘ fusion,’’ it is in vain for such men as MM. Du- 
vergier de Hauranne, C. de Remusat, and Jules 
de Lasteyrie, to urge that their opinions have been 
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deliberately adopted from conviction, and that, if 
they were toassume the white cockade to-morrow, 
it is far from clear that their example would be 
followed by their particular section of the monar- 
chical party. They are unceremoniously denounced 
as obstinate, ill-judging, and impracticable ; and 
every waiter on Providence who, from pure selfish- 
ness, has unluckily attached himself to either of the 
ex-dynasties, openly or secretly curses a line of 
conduct which he is mentally and morally disqual- 
ified for appreciating. 

Amongst ourselves, the ‘‘ Peelites’’—a name first 
given in derision, and since accepted as a distinc- 
tion—have been unceasingly assailed by a similar 
array of querulous expectants, jealous competitors, 
and alarmed adversaries. ‘‘ Why won’t you give 
up your principles?”” Turn downright Radicals, or 
downright Derbyites, and be d——d to you. Be 
content with the triumph of your great founder’s 

licy, and, since it is fairly established, repudiate 

is very name. Moderation never answers, for it 
is quite irreconcilable with a “ ery.’’ Everything 
must be black or white in this world—neither gods 
nor men endure gray. It is all very well to talk 
of truth, and reason, and the duty of resistin 
ular prejudice at all hazards; but it ooh | be 
much more to the purpose to consider what topics 
are most agreeable to the constituencies, and by 
what means you are to get seats. You have no 
a to an independent political existence ; for 
Charles Fox said, sixty years ago, that an “ inde- 
¢ndent’’ member was one on whom nobody could 
epend. You must attach yourselves to a party— 
and, what is more, to ‘‘ some party or other which 
is recognized by public opinion ;”’ i. e., to a win- 
ning one. See what union and singleness of object 
have done for the “‘ Country Party,’’ which was 
and is emphatically “little” as regards almost 
every estimable quality, although it has judiciously 
assumed the title of ‘great.’ They stuck to- 
gether, and they stuck at nothing, to get office— 
and they have got it. How long they will keep 
it, or what may be thought of them when they 
have lost it, is quite a different matter. No one 
ean deny that they are in; whilst you are out, and 
are not unlikely to remain out, unless you leave off 
talking about religious liberty, or the Tinsings of 
enty, or the injustice of class-legislation—and un- 
ess you cease from insisting that statesmen ought 
to form their own views and act upon them, instead 
of implicitly obeying the sovereign will and pleas- 
ure of the multitude. 

This rapid summary of the topics and style of 

ument employed to divert moderate and con- 
scientious men from the straight course which they 
have marked out for themselves, can hardly be 
termed a parody of the language which has been 
peasy addressed by a contemporary to the 
** Peelites,’’ or liberal conservatives. His eager- 
ness, however, is easily accounted for. His is the 


recise case of the fox which had lost its tail, and |: 


e is merely recommending to others the tactics 
which he has found extremely convenient, if not 
altogether creditable, to himself, Yet one would 
think that he might be satisfied with the number 
of recent converts, or ‘ perverts,” to his code of 
morals, without seeking to make more. The foxes 
of the Derby-Disraeli breed are cutting off their 
tails quite fast enough to keep anybody in counte- 
nance. What we now want is a body of public 
men who are not afraid to take an exceptional 
course, provided it be the right one, and who have 
courage to be, not splendidly false—splendide men- 
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daces—but gloriously true. It cannot be a matter 
of such imperative moment that the whole of the 
political world should be divided between two ex- 
treme sections, eager to fly at each other’s throats. 
Let us, then, at all events, wait the result of the 
experiment about to be tried by the present pre- 
mier, who proposes to sail with the parliamentary 
breeze, whichever way it may happen to set in, 
even should it hurry the state vessel upon what are 
marked, on his own private chart, as rocks and 

uicksands. The nation will not always ask to be 
flattered and humored; and it is recorded that 
Aristides was never more respected and regretted 
by the Athenian people than after they had ostra- 
cized him for being just. 

The liberal conservatives have surely a perfect 
right to retort to their critics—* If you think union 
more important than principle or consistency— 
which we do not—you should come to us, instead 
of requiring us to come to you.”’ Nor are they b 
any means in the declining and desponding cond 
tion which has been artfully assumed or insinuated. 
They will be numerically stronger in the new 
House of Commons than in the last ; the soundness 
of their creed is no longer denied in any rational 
quarter ; and recent occurrences in the University 
of Oxford and in South Wilts—not to mention the 
noble protest from Ayrshire—form a sufficient an- 
swer to those who affect to treat the bare designa- 
tion of *‘ Peelite’’ as a disqualification and a blot. 
The temporary exclusion of several valuable mem- 
bers of the party from the sphere of their past ser- 
vices, is notoriously owing to causes which do them 
honor. Let us take a familiar instance. Let us 
suppose two aspirants for the honor of a seat in 
Parliament, who are equally convinced that 
Ireland cannot be governed on Orange ascendency 
principles—that anything which can fairly be de- 
scribed as persecution will dangerously increase 
the power of the Roman Catholic priesthood—and 
that it would be both unjust and impolitic to with- 
draw the Maynooth grant. The one (the Derbyite) 
conceals or denies his convictions, and succeeds— 
the other (the ‘‘ Peelite’’) avows and justifies them, 
and fails. Which of these is most deserving of 
public confidence, or which ought the honest jour- 
nalist to recommend for imitation? Of course, we 
are not justifying singularity, pretension, or con 
ceit. Whena thinking man finds himself ina mi- 
nority, he is doubtless bound to submit his opin 
ions to renewed analysis and examination ; but we 
maintain that, so long as they are the unsophisti- 
cated conclusions of his reason, he must abide by 
them, and that—if the want of popular support 
should ever come to be deemed an unerring proof 
of error--truth, sense, and justice must soon vanish 
from the earth. 





From the Examiner, 24th July. 
THE STRASBURG RAILROAD OPEN. 


Tuer£ are nothing more significant than railroads. 
Wherever we see them extend, we may be sure there 
are wants, trade, and activity in the people; and 
that where they bind different countries, these coun- 
tries have also a natural bond of alliance. Even 
in countries where railroads have been exclusively 
the work of government, they have yet been 
from representing the aims and wishes of govern- 
ment. Rulers, however despotic, are vbliged to 
bend and shape themselves to circumstances. 
Neither do railroads follow and obey mere popular 
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fancies any more than court or government favor. 
On the contrary, they are often found to extend 
and get completed in directions agrecable to na- 
tional interests, but contrary to national senti- 
ment. 

At the period when railroads were opening 
everywhere, or put in progress of execution, the 
French government and people had but one idea, 
that of dominating over their neighbors. For free 
trade or internal development they cared compar- 
atively little. In such a view one would have said 
that the first lines in which the French must have 
employed their engineering skill would have been 
those to the Rhine and to the Alps. No such 
thing. The lines which open the way to English 
passengers and merchandise were the first under- 
taken. Thenext were those communicating with the 
centre of France. A great road was at a very early 

riod opened due south from Paris; and for years 
it literally lost itself in the rude provinces of the 
interior, leaving its ¢ermini stationary in the midst 
of Berry and Touraine. The line which leads to 
the Alps and the Mediterranean, dear to French 
vanity and French power, baffled for ten years the 
ability of the government to get it even underta- 
ken. When undertaken it was suspended. And 
now, at this late day, if it be in the way of pro- 
gression towards Lyons, it is indebted for so much 
success to an adventure of English capital, braving 
the uncertain state of France to open its great 
lines of communication. 

The great strategic line of France, however, is 
without doubt or comparison that which has just 
been opened and inaugurated by the president. 
It is the great high road of armies from the centre 
of France to Europe, and from Europe to the centre 
of France. It proceeds eastward from Paris u 
the valley of the Marne, traverses Cham e an 
Lorraine, and diverges at Nancy, one branch to- 
wards the fortress of Metz and the cis-Rhenian 
frontier of Prussia, the other over and through the 
line of the Vosges to Strasburg. 

The president is said to have been well received. 
No doubt the all-powerful prefects could manage to 
procure him an imposing popular reception. More- 
over, the populations must be highly gratified b 
the railroad, the very workmen employed on whic 
would of themselves furnish a quantity of acclama- 
tion enough to make abulletin. The people of the 
north-east of France are universally of the war- 
party, and they regard the railroad as conducive to 
their desires. They are at the same time stern 
republicans and ultra-liberals, but for all that, they 
like a Bonaparte as the symbol of war, most likely 
to precipitate that great catastrophe. 

hile the French government has thus, amidst 
the applause of the population, opened its military 
as alles its commercial communication across the 
country from the ocean to the Rhine, the German 
governments, which profess to be so busy with rail- 
roads, have literally done nothing correspondent on 
their side of the t river. If we enter the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, we will indeed find a Ger- 
man railway lateral to the river running in com- 
petition with the French one in Alsace. But com- 
munication with the interior there is none. No 
railroad traverses the Black Forest, nor do there 
exist any means of transit, save the old post modes 
of communication, in the interval between Frank- 
fort and Basle. 

Prussia wanted to unite the south-western angle 
of Germany to its military and commercial system. 
Austria interfered, and defeated Prussia in the 
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attempt, meditating and proposing to do somethin 
of the kind itself But y this Austria is * 
powerless as Prussia, and the result of the rivalry 
of two _ German powers cannot be other than 
to establish a third Germany in the south-west 
and centre, unhappily consisting of states far too 
small and separated by rivalry and frontier to hold 
together, and the fate of which will consequently 
be to fall off to France in any great contingency, 
and swell the military power and resources of the 
French empire far more than those of Germany. 

The strength of Germany being thus confined to 
Austria and to Prussia, the railroad power is also 
confined to these empires. From ‘Trieste, Lom- 
bardy, and Hungary, the railroad lines concentrate 
from the south in Vienna. They then proceed 
northwards, and only reach the Rhine through Bo- 
hemia, Prussia and North Germany. No railroad 
proceeds from Vienna westward, The communi- 
cations between Munich and Vienna are just what 
they were one hundred years ago. No railroad 
connects Ulm, or Augsburg, or Ratisbon, with the 
valley of the Rhine. The Rhine and Danube have, 
in fact, become greater strangers to each other 
than ever, and, to all intents and purposes, belong 
to different interests and influences, whilst the 
Seine and the Rhine are placed within a few hours’ 
distance. 

Great difference of opinion prevails as to how 
mip | may be best defended from French inva- 
sion. me writers do not shrink from asserting, 
that the abrogation of all German liberties and 
constitutions, and the concentration of all powér 
in the military of the two great states, subjecting 
the lesser ones to these in the Frankfort Diet— 
would be the best way to provide for the indepen- 
dence and security of Germany. Others believe 
that this aim would have been infinitely better at- 
tained by the establishment of a united and free 
Germany, with Prussia at its head, or with an 
alternate headship. It may, no doubt, be alleged 
that this latter has been tried and has failed. But 
it by no means follows that what has replaced that 
attempt is either wise, or strong, or permanent. 

We see at present the whole strength, unity, and 
policy of Germany concentrated at its further and 
most barbarous extremity. The railroad from 
Vienna to Berlin marks the line where the force of 
Germany is marshalled—that is, remote from and 
independent of the civilization, the intellect, the 
industry ; far away from the town population 
and life of Germany. This remote line of German 
defence is chosen because of its connection with 
Warsaw. The Russian emperor may be said to 
live at Warsaw, and to keep his chief military 
strength concentrated there. He in fact governs 
Vienna and Berlin from Warsaw, and from there 
dictates laws to Europe, tells President Louis Na- 
— he shall go no further, orders King Frederic 

illiam what he may or may not do, and cajoles 
Emperor Franz Joseph. This may be very secure 
for the actual moment. Though it stifles all con- 
stitutional liberty, it puts down insurrection, and 
keeps France and Louis Napoleon tranquil within 
their frontiers. 

But how is it to last? The smallest accident 
destroys the despotic edifice ; and the dependence 
of Germany upon the great military powers of the 
east of Europe for defence, leaves it at the com- 
plete mercy of France the moment that any 
accident unhinges the alliance, security, or succes- 
sion of those great mili thrones. South and 
Central Germany, from Leipzig to the Tyrollean 
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sy form at present but one mass of disaffection 
and disorganization, without governments, consti- 
tutions, finances, urmies, or any one element of 
political existence. The one-third of Germany 
which happens to be not under the Prussian and 
Austrian armies is in a state of chaos, For any 
purposes of defence it is not only null, but worse 
than null, for its people would welcome any foe and 
bless any catastrophe. Society in these regions 
is ‘ormed of so many layers of timber, waiting for 
a spark ; and it is to close and intimate contact 
with this unhappy, oppressed, and insurrectionary 
region that Louis Napoleon has just extended .a 
noble railroad from Paris, a distance of 500 kilo- 
metres, traversed by engines in eleven hours, whilst 
the old diligences took three nights anddays. The 
opening of such a railroad is no trifling or unim- 
portant event. 


From the Times, 30th July. 
APPROACHING CHANGE. 


Tue change which has long been anticipated in 
the French ministry is at length announced by the 
Moniteur, and M. Drouyn de Lhuys resumes the 
office of minister of foreign affairs in place of M. de 
Turgot, whilst M. Magne is promoted to the 
department of public works. M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
is already known, both as foreign minister and as 
French ambassador in this country, to be a man of 
respectable abilities, who has more than once tes- 
tified his fidelity to Louis Napoleon by taking 
office when no one else would accept it. It is prob- 
able that he is disposed to maintain the pacific 
relations of the French government with the rest 
of Europe, and especially with Great Britain, 
though we can place little reliance on the indepen- 
dence of his character or the extent of his influence. 
But we are the more ready to view his appoint- 
ment with satisfaction as it has at least the ad- 
vantage of preventing M. de Persigny from occupy- 
ing the foreign department, which was understood 





to be the object of his ambition ; and at this mo- 
ment it is of the utmost importance that the foreign | 


marriage of Louis Napoleon with the Princess of 
Wasa ; and if any symbolical meaning is to be at- 
tributed to the bridge thrown over the Rhine by the 
French army, we may hope that it implies no more 
than a closer connection between the head of the 
French government and the family which reigns 
on the opposite shore, who are already some of 
Louis Napoleon’s nearest relatives. 

The Dowager Grand Duchess Stephanie, of 
Baden, was the eldest daughter of the late Count 
de Beauharnais, a member of the family of the 
Empress Josephine’s first husband, and adopted as 
such by Napoleon. She was married in 1806 to 
the Grand Duke of Baden, who became in conse- 
quence one of the German princes most devoted to 
the influence of France in the confederation of the 
Rhine. It is to a granddaughter of the Grand 
Duchess Stephanie that the matrimonial views of 
Louis Napoleon have been turned ; for her eldest 
daughter married Gustavus, Prince of Wasa, son of 
Gustavus IV., ex-king of Sweden, and the issue 
of this marriage is now the Princess Caroline of 
Wasa, a young lady of whom report speaks most 
favorably, and who will complete her 19th year on 
the 5th August next. She is consequently related 
to Louis Napoleon by the Beauharnais family, and 
descended by her father’s side from the legitimate, 
though now dethroned, royal family of Sweden. 
The Prince of Wasa, her father, commands a regi- 
ment in the Austrian service; but the family is 
connected by its intermarriages with several of the 
reigning houses of Europe. Such an alliance 
would seem, therefore, to be both politic and suit- 
able to the present position and the future views 
of the Prince President, and we understand that 
the interview which recently took place at Baden 
between the high contracting parties was so en- 
couraging that the princess immediately — 
herself to master the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
faith, having hitherto professed the Lutheran creed, 
in order that she may be received into the bosom 
of that church of which Louis Napoleon is so ex- 
emplary a member. 

t is, therefore, not improbable that among the 
ceremonies which will contribute during this 





relations of France should not be conducted. by a| present summer to the diversion of the French peo- 
man who has identified himself with the wildest | ple, a wedding will take place ; and the world may 
schemes. It had been reported that M. de Turgot | speculate on the effect of such a marriage upon the 
was to be raised from the office of foreign minister | proclamation of the Empire, and the revival of all 
to that of Ministre d’ Etat—corresponding to the | the pretensions of the Bonapartist dynasty. Cer- 

t held by the Duc de Bassano under the | tain it is that no internal obstacle or impediment 

peror Napoleon; but this change is not yet will interfere with the assumption of ys title or 
officially announced, and it remains to be seen how | rank Louis Napoleon may think fit to adopt, and, 
M. de ot is to be rewarded for having placed | as to his power, that is already entire and absolute. 
the name he bears under the government he has| For ourselves, speaking with a view to the general 
served. | interests of this country and of Europe, such a 

There is great reason to believe that these modi-| change would appear to be a matter of indiffer- 
fications of the cabinet of St. Cloud have taken | ence ; for what signifies a new fashion in the trap- 
place at a time wheh other novelties of a more im-| pings of a court after the dismal change from free- 
portant character may be expected, and the| co to servitude has been accomplished and 
relations of France with the principal continental | endured by the nation? Neither is it material 
powers will again become a matter of anxious con-| whether the marriage precedes the empire, or the 
sideration. “Phe late exhibition at Strasburg, the | empire the Pimp on or by what road Louis Na- 
rapid excursion to Baden, the triumphal entry of | poleon and his adherents attain the transcendent 
Louis Napoleon into Paris, where he was received | honors of a papal coronation. But it is by no 
with all the homage that the army and the clergy | means equally clear that this series of events will 
could pay to a victorious chief, are probably the, be looked upon with indifference by the continen- 
precursors and the foretaste of events and ceremo-| tal powers. The marriage of Louis Napoleon 
nies more directly calculated to exalt his personal | would obviously be the most important step to the 
dignity and to consolidate his power. We believe | establishment of an hereditary power in France, 
the real object of the Baden journey was to bring | and such a power would ere long, and perhaps imme- 
to a close by a personal interview the negotiation | diately, place itself on an imperial throne. ‘To recog- 
which had for some time been pending for the! nize such a power, with allits hereditary claims, is to 
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surrender the principles of legitimate monarchy | style which distinguished the work we have men- 
still professed by the northern courts of peg od tioned. More of the religious element, however, 
to refuse to recognize it is at once to afford to that | is introduced into them ; and, whether from that 
power a pretext for any undertaking it may medi- | cause or the nature of their topics, they are more 
tate against the security of the continent. discursive and sermon-like in their treatment and 
We place but little reliance upon a document style. The autobiography is a narrative of much 
published by one of our contemporaries, and pad \interest. In its earlier stages it is remarkable for 
porting to be an abstract of a treaty, concluded on a truthful portraiture of a rather singular domestic 
the 20th of May last, between Russia, Austria, | life, and the state of society at a university town, 
and Prussia, for the purpose of determining the ' evidently gen For those who wish some- 
line of conduct they are resolved to pursue in thing extrinsic, an uire a ‘ lion’’, to stimulate 
presence of these doubtful and delicate contin- | attention, there is a literary feature in the life; 
gencies. Until the existence of such a treaty, in for the writer was a novelist of some celebrity 
the terms here employed, be more positively con- | thirty years ago, the authoress of ‘‘ The Favorite 
firmed, we must entertain strong doubts of the of Nature,” ‘‘ Osmond,” &e. The principal feat- 
existence of such a compact ; for it would be an act | ure, and the oe rical curiosity of the book, 
of rashness and extravagant impolicy inconsistent | is the ‘ spiritual wrestlings”’ of the heroine. The 
with the course heretofore pursued by Europe to- stories of Romish mystics or the experiences of 
wards Louis Napoleon. We know of no sufficient | Nonconformist enthusiasts have nothing more sin- 
unds for the premature and exclusive recogni- gular or more striking. The Reminiscences, more- 
tion of the rights of the Count de Chambord to the | over, have these advantages ; the writer possesses 
crown of France, by foreign powers, before a sin- a more cultivated mind and more rational habits 
le effort has been made by any party among the | of thought than many of the zealots we have allud- 
rench themselves tu recallhim. We can conceive |ed to; she is narrating her past experiences from 
nothing so likely to accelerate the assumption of |the vantage-ground of the present, and with the 
absolute and hereditary imperial power by the | benefit of having outlived much of her wild fanati- 
heir of Bonaparte as the attempt of foreign states to | cism. 
define and limit rights which he affects to hold by | Speaking, in one of her essays, of the necessity 
the will of the people. And, lastly, if the empire | of forming a charitable judgment upon others, the 
be proclaimed, as it probably will S this officious | writer gives as one reason, ‘* because we know 
stroke of policy would at once serve as a pretence | not, in the first place, the circumstances of their 
for the interruption of the pacific relations of Eu- | physical organization.”’ This physical organiza- 
rope, and might lead to the most serious conse- | tion, if we could know it, would, we believe, explain 
uences. On these grounds we are led to distrust | great deal that is puzzling in morals and psychol- 
the accuracy of our contemporary’s information ; |ogy. It is in sume degree requisite to account for 
for although the correspondence between Russia | the tale that is told. At the time of her earliest 
and Austria which we ourselves published in the | religious movements, the writer’s parents were 
spring undoubtedly led to the same conclusion, and ‘both dead ; she was possessed of a competence ; 
might produce the same effects, yet we can hardly | she was making money by her novels; she was a 
imagine that the sovereigns and statesmen of the Le celebrity of Cambridge, passing her morn- 
northern courts are deliberately prepared to renew | ings in study and her evenings in a round of mu- 
by a solemn treaty not only the terms of the holy | sical and other parties. She had apparently 
iance but the coalition of Pillnitz. We do not | nothing to disturb her beyond what most of us feel 
doubt that explanations have been exchanged , towards the dead—a sense of having neglected her 
between the three northern courts on the subject of — during their lives, especially her father, 
the future policy of France, and that they are per- | between whom and herself was waged a sort of 
fectly united and agreed upon the course to be covert war. Yet a mere accident—an acquaintance 
adopted by them in the event of any aggressive | with Mrs. S——, a disciple of Simeon, and a 
movement on the part of Louis Napoleon ; but we | zealous but rather vulgar Evangelical, an improved 
have strong reason to doubt that any positive terms | sketch of whom figures as Mrs. Lane in Visiting 
have been adopted beforehand to regulate and con- | my Relations—shook her ideas in a single evening, 
fine their future conduct, and still more do we | and was finally the means of sending her thro 
question the existence of a convention which might |@ most strange series of exercises and experiences. 
provoke the very dangers it is designed to obviate. |She began to look upon her visitings as asin; she 
*‘ sat under’’ Simeon, having at first gone to his 
church rather ‘‘ upon the sly’’ to avoid the ridicule 
of her “* worldly’’ friends. In search of spiritual 
REMINISCENCES OF THOUGHT AND FEEL- | rams sufficiently potent, she afterwards took up 
ING.* with the Unknown Tongues ; and, shaken by-some 
, trouble, she seems to have verged upon a state 
Tus volume consists of a series of essays on | approaching mania, in which her physical health 
topics connected with self-government and our du- | was damaged almost beyond recovery. At last, 
ties towards ourselves, followed by an autobiogra- | she went the length of giving up her choice collec- 
phy of the writer ; who, it turns out, is a female, | tion of music ‘‘ to the servants to light the fire 
notwithstanding her dramatic assumption of the | with,’’ and contemplated burning her piano-forte 
male character in her previous work of Visiting my | a8 a proper sacrifice to duty ; and was ‘‘ only arrested 
Relations, and, what is more, her masculine tone of |by the remembrance that it must be done in the 
thought and writing. The essays are grave, | open air, and that some one or another, concluding 
thoughtful, and possess the weighty but sustained |it an act of madness, would rush to prevent its 
accomplishment.’’ Many of her worldly friends 
* Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling. By the had dropped her; some she herself had dropped ; 
Author of “ Visiting my Relations.” Published by Pick- | her last and oldest she dismissed by letter. Yet in 
ering. all this fanaticism there were traits of a strong in- 








From the Spectator. 
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dependent will, and of a power of critical reason- 
ing. She never could yield herself absolutely to 
any of the Christian leaders; and, presuming to 
doubt some particular dogma, she lost, of course, 
the favor of the dogmatist. At length she was to- 
tally alone. Quiet, probably, restored her health ; 
and with better health and change of scene she 
got sounder views of religion. To what she has 
finally settled down, it is not easy to discover. 
For the fanaticism of others she has little mercy ; 
it is not so clear but that she has still a latent 
fanaticism of her own. She seems to have taken 
up with some modification of German Rationalism. 
Ler real dogma would appear to be, that external 
helps are little or nothing in religion. The mind 
is sufficient to itself with the assistance of an 
inner light—conscience or inspiration, which will 
always come when sought for and waited for. 

A narrative such as this owes its effect to its 
continuity and completeness. A sample may give 
an idea of the substance. The Unknown Tongues 
fantasy was introduced into the neighborhood of 
Cambridge by a couple from Scotland. They 
were recommended by Mr. Irving to the | ny 
of Lady , who wanted a marrie ir to 
superintend her school, visit the poor, and other- 
wise act as her deputies in charity and religion, 
while the hushand was also to officiate as domestic 
chaplain, though they resided in the school. This 
exhibition took place on the writer's second visit :— 





I wished a great many times that I had not ac- 
cepted this invitation ; but as that was useless, there 
was nothing left but to make the best of it. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. C welcomed me, on their return home, 
with great cordiality ; and I was pleased to observe 
a cheerfulness of manner on the part of Mrs. C—— 
which was far more agreeable than the reserve which 
marked it at our first meeting. They gave me the 
idea of people who had just escaped from a situation 
of constraint ; and, as it happened, something of the 
sort was actually the case, the circumstances attend- 
ing their breakfast at the Hall that morning having 
been of an unpleasant kind, in consequence of the 
presence of some divine from London, who took the 
liberty to question the reality of the gift of tongues, 
and that in a way so shocking to the feelings of Mrs. 
C ——, that she had been compelled to rush out of the 
room, and go to prayer in an adjoining apartment. 

She was seated by me on the sofa during the narra- 
tion of this matter ; which having been amply dis- 
cussed, some remark of mine occasioned her to take 
my hand, as if in token of sympathy with what I said. 
She retained it so long, that I began to feel a degree 
of embarrassment, which was augmented into dread 
when I perceived her to cover her eyes with her dis- 
engaged hand, and sink into a long and profound 
silence. Mr. C also ceased to converse. It was 
really an awful contiguity in which I found myself ; 
but being in a measure prepared for a demonstration 
at any moment, I was not so wholly taken aback as I 
otherwise should have been, when she at length broke 
out with a loud and sudden burst of the unknown 
tongue. Wholly unknown, indeed, was it to me ; but 
it sounded something like the Greek which I had oc- 
casionally heard recited in the Senate House. It lasted 
but a very little time, and was succeeded by short and 
frequently repeated sentences in good intelligible Eng- 
lish, and all of the most cheerful and encouraging 
nature. ‘‘ Ye are his witnesses—ye are his witnesses,’’ 
I remember was one of them. After declaiming in 
this way some time with her eyes closed, she went off 
into singing a hymn, in a voice of triumphant joy that 
was inexpressibly delightful. 














A DREAM OF DEATH. 


It strangely but profitably affected me. Mr. C—— 
had long been kneeling in prayer before she ended ; 
and irresistible was the impulse that inclined me to 
unite with him. I shall never say nor think other- 
wise than that it was a glorious, beautiful outbreak 
that had come upon us ; and impossible was it for me 
then, and equally impossible is it for me now, to 
believe but that, whatever spirit might be the original 
prompter of the act, the mighty power of God over- 
came all evil in it, and rendered it one full fraught 
with blessing to the souls of his poor, ignorant, help- 
less creatures. Never—no, never had my parched 
spirit so satisfactorily drank of living water, and 
been refreshed. Tears, but not of bitterness, tears 
that soothed and benefited me, almost rained from my 
eyes ; and when she ceased, it was an act of instinct 
for me to go up and kiss and bless her, for the season 
of good she had been the means of bringing to my 
withered heart. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
A DREAM OF DEATH. 


‘* WHERE shall we sail to-day ?”” 
Thus said, methought, 
A voice—that could be only heard in dreams : 
And on we glided without mast or oars, 
A fair, strange boat upon a wondrous sea. 


Sudden the land curved inward, to a bay 
Broad, calm ; with gorgeous sea-flowers waving slow 
Beneath the surface—like rich thoughts that move 


In the mysterious deep of human hearts. 


But towards the rounded shore’s embracing arm, 
The little waves leaped, singing, to their death ; 
And shadowy trees drooped pensive over them, 
Like long-fringed lashes over sparkling eyes. 


So still, so fair, so rosy in the dawn 

Lay that bright bay : yet something seemed to breathe, 
Or in the air, or trees, or lisping waves, 

Or from the Voice, ay, near as one’s own soul— 


** There was a wreck last night !”’ 
A wreck ?—and where 
The ship, the crew?—all gone. The monument 
On which is writ no name, no chronicle, 
Laid itself o’er them with smooth crystal smile. 


** Vet was the wreck last night !’’ 
And gazing down, 
Deep down beneath the surface, we were ’ware 
Of cold dead faces, with their stony eyes 
Uplooking to the dawn they could not see. 


One stirred with stirring sea-weeds ; one lay prone, 
The tinted fishes glancing o’er his breast ; 

One, caught by floating hair, rocked daintily 

On the reed-cradle woven by kind Death. 


** The wreck has been,’’ then said the deep low Voice, 
(Than which not Gabriel’s did diviner sound, 

Or sweeter—when the stern, meek angel spake ; 

‘* See that thou worship not ! Not me, but God !°’) 


‘* The wreck has been, yet all things are at peace, 
Earth, sea, and sky. The dead, that while we slept 
Struggled for life, now sleep and fear no storm ; 
O’er them let us not weep when God’s heaven smiles. °’ 


So we sailed on above the diamond sands, 

Bright sea-flowers, and dead faces white and calm, 
Till the waves rocked us in the open sea, 

And the great sun arose upon the world. 








